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S they saw him going down the hill road, people 
glancing from the little houses along the steep 
way smiled and nodded and said, ‘‘ He’s goin’ to 
Wren’s!” They all seemed to find something 
pleasantly humorous in the fact that he should 
be going to Wren’s; but Tanner himself. guid 

ing his roan horse over the deep ruts made in the badly con- 
structed road by heavy lumber-teams, wore a look of inex 
pressible gravity. 

It was Sunday afternoon, and the little village lying along 
the Cumberland’s bank had that air of drowsiness which be- 
longs to the hour following a satisfactory dinner. Here and 
there a saddle-horse tied to a fence shook the flies from its 
shining hide. In one place a buggy cast its shafts up as if 
idly stretching itself in the summer sun. On some of the 
amall porches men in their shirt sleeves were smoking, and 
whenever any one passed in the road, doorways whitened 
with the Sabbath muslins of women-folk intent on seeing 
‘**who-all was travellin’ down pike.” 

Tanner, greeted now and again with a cordial ‘‘ How you 
comin’ on?” glanced up in a half-embarrassed sort of fashion 
and admitted that he was “ tol’able.” 
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UPON IT WAS ANGELINE, UNMISTAKABLY ANGELINE.” 


BY EVA WILDER McGLASSON. 


‘Well, take care of yourself,” advised a man leaning on 
the fence-rail of a green cottage set two steps below the 
curb. And as he spoke he winked in a knowing way, and 
made a smiling gesture towards the house where Angeline 
Wren lived. Tanner’s brown young cheek took on a per- 
ceptible burnish of red. ; 

“Ob, get out,” he growled, amiably, as he went on his 
way. 

The cropped black hair under his soft felt hat was quite 
damp; some drops glistened also upon his temples; but in 
spite of the heat of the day Tanner was sensible of certain 
little cold tremors which seemed, as he neared the balance 
of the hill, to possess his frame with growing frequency. 

No one was sitting on the porch of the Wrens’ house. It 
was a flat-fronted building of two low stories, the small win- 
dows of which appeared to be set flush with the gray weath- 
er-boards. The steps of the railless porch ended exactly 
at the gate, beside which a peach-tree spread its oily leaves. 
There was scarcely any front yard at all, but at one of the 
windows a Spanish-potato vine in a green keg climbed dain- 
tily up on a strip or so of yellow cotton stuff. The village 
store stuod opposite, enviably near enough for the Wrens to 
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OF ANGELINE. 


see ‘‘ what was goin’ on.” Beyond lay the river, a coiling 
shape of russet, sluggish with drouth. Summer dryness 
also touched to burning tints the bushes on the hill behind 
the house, a hill so steep that the Wrens’ back yard was 
nothing more than an oblique rock, down which in storms 
rain fell in cascades. 

Tanner, fetching up at the gate, caught sight of a face 
peering through the greenery at the window ; voices which 
had already taken his ear stopped short. Then Mrs. Wren 
herself appeared at the door. 

‘‘That you, George?” she asked, in an accent of well- 
feigned surprise, as if politely forgetful that for six months 
Tanner had not failed to arrive at her gate precisely at this 
hour of Sunday afternoons. ‘‘’Light and hitch. Mighty 
glad to see you. "Baccer doing well?” She beamed kindly 
upon him with a large matronly presence, which seemed 
to fill the doorway. ‘‘ Angeline!” she called, ‘* here’s George 
Tanner.” 

A faint greenish dusk pervaded the inner room, touching 
with cool shadows the rag carpet, gleaming organ, splint 
chairs, and highly colored chromos. Its spectral tone gave 

(Continued on page 1080.) 
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“THE DAYS WHEN WE 


CHRISTMASING.” 

T is a little woman from a village in the hills, an 
| hour from New York by rail, and she has come 
to town with the children to show them the Christ- 
mas shops. The healthy apple-cheeked children, 
sturdy and strong, in their eyes the sparkle that 
comes from scampering every day over the stubble 


GO 


fields to the small red school-house a mile distant 
from home and back again, in their faces the color 
that is denied to our lily-white little people living in 
ceiled and close-chinked houses which are fed with 
furnace heat 

The little mother with her brood is herself a pretty 
sight, much like a startled partridge, brown and wist- 
ful eyed, such a mother-bird as flies up from the 
thicket on the mountain-side when the hunter tramps 
Her boys and girls have 
been looking forward to this yearly treat, and they 


near her nest with his gun 


have saved for it the pennies earned by gathering 
berries last summer, and taking care of wandering 
flocks of turkeys, and bringing in wood for kindling, 
and going to the post-office, and driving home the 
Mother igs in 
helped them plan the spending of their Christmas 


cows their confidence, and she has 


money, and shared all the delightful mysteries that 
cluster around the best and dearest day of all the 
year 

But buying presents is only part of the pleasant 
expediticen. The children and their mother become 
of the the jolly, light 
hearted, delightful cosmopolitan crowds which surg: 


a part Christmas crowds 
through the town streets in the holidays 

At Christmas-time it is good form to gaze in shop 
windows are so 
The flash and play of color, the sheen, 
the beauty, the splendor, are so superlative, that a 


windows if one chooses, and the 


wonderful 


progress through the shopping district of a great city 
is a continual pageant, part of which is formed by 
the spectators 

We have all heard the story of the hard times this 
year in so many phrases and attuned to so many 
keys that we have half expected to see the tale con 
firmed in soberer shops and graver crowds, and a per- 
vasive air of famine and austerity, now that Christ 
mas has begun to sound its trumpets before it. 

Never The little 


country mother and her chicks find themselves min 


was there a greater mistake 
giing in a stream of Christmas shoppers as hilarious 
in 1893 as ever before. Paterfamilias is not less com 
fortable-looking than hitherto as he meekly follows 
in the wake of mamma and the girls; the young mar- 
ried couples are as beaming as ever; the sclool-boys 
are quite as bumptious; the school-girls are as pretty, 
and as eager and chirpy as they used to be; the dain 
ty small people out with their bonnes are as sweet 
and captivating and fairylike as people of their age 
have been from the long ago till now 

Everywhere it is a masquerade of Santa Claus 
His round sunshiny face, set in its halo of snowy 
hair, peeps from the toy shops, and laughs encourage 
ment at the crowds who patiently tiptoe and elbow 
in front of the great windows to look at the mimic 
world of pleasure and pastime spread for their de 
light His figure, but 


tramps along aud leads the procession to the Christ 


sturdy invisible potential, 


mas markets, where turkeys and geese and game 


give intimations of the Christmas dinner, and ever 


greens from the woods are waiting to be carried 


home, lit with a thousand starry tapers, festooned 
iridescent balls and bubbles, and 
gifts for Kriss Kringle’s tree. 


Everywhere the spirit of Santa Claus is abroad 


with loaded with 


It is a spirit of beauty, of good cheer, of gladness 
The dry-goods shops literally flame with the deep 
colors which glow in our wintry sky at sunset 

crimson, orange, brown, gold In the art shops are 
marvels in bronze and brass and copper and silver— 
whatever for household use or elegant Juxury which 
is made in these metals shown temptingly to open 
reluctant purse-strings. The same metals are shaped 
into exquisite implements for the toilet, into jars and 
vases for flowers, into frames for pictures, into clasps 
and chains, The inimitable polish and clearness of 
silver, its sheen and lustre, are as fascinating to the 
eye as the smouldering fire of rubies, the green sea 
depths of emeralds, the translucent dew of diamonds. 


The throngs who go Clristmasing, the little mo- 
ther and the children and all the rest, have more 
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to see than King Solomon ever displayed to the en- 
raptured Queen of Sheba. Lamps, laces, linens, rugs, 
pictures, books, the treasure of the Orient in china 
and curiously wrought tissues, the importations of 
Europe in porcelains and glass and cabinet-work, the 
splendors of the East and the West, all unfolded in 
magnificent array. 

The days when we go Christmasing! If there 
are happier ones in the calendar we have never yet 
known them. 


793 —1893. 


N' )W that the marked peculiarities of the late Directoire 
dress have passed, and we are close upon the Louis 
Seize styles, or rather a combination of the Louis Seize 
and the esthetic, we ask ourselves if it was a hundred years 
ago that women wore the straight skirt, rather short in front, 
and flowing out behind, with rows of trimming, sable or 
ribbon or velvet round the lower edge, with belts, with bre- 
telles, with flaring shoulder-capes, with immensely puffed 
sleeves, with cuffs to the elbows, with high-heeled shoes, 
with furs in summer, with big hats and feathers? In 1793, 
that year of terror, when the guillotine was at the height of 
its activity, when passions ran riot,and no man’s life was 
safe, nor woman’s either—then, and in the years just before 
and after, were seen these outlines, these structures, varying 
from one standard; and ir the beginning of the year 1893 
here they were again, for the shortest of short seasons, while 
the fashion plates of a hundred years ago would have an- 
swered all their needs. If there seemed about the later 
wearers a nameless grace that did not attach to the designs 
of the earlier dresses, very likely the grace was there all the 
same, only here we had the living form with its movement 
and color, and there we had only the printed outline. What 
curious travesty was this in which Fate and Fashion in- 
dulged together at the beginning of last year? A century 
had passed, and there upon the upward spiral of time we 
paused over the same spot, and assumed the shapes and 
colors of the scene below, as if there were some reason for 
it, as there ought to be reason for every change from the 
old or assumption of the new. Surely we stand upon a 
something higher point than the women stood at that dark 
close of the eighteenth century, dark with great thunders 
and lightnings turning away evil; since, although the dark 
and bloody work of their era was the outbreak against op- 
pression and injustice and the down-treading of the poor 
and weak, it was volcanic, like all outbreaks, and was one of 
savage emotions—emotions which we have reduced to order 
—which we hope we have reduced to something nearer or- 
der, at any rate, while quite as earnestly seeking the good 
of the poor and weak and oppressed. Thus we think it 
would be impossible for us to do as the women of that dark 
and terrible day did, taunting the hapless victims in the tum- 
brels as they passed to death, and sitting beneath the guillo- 
tine with their knitting to watch the dripping blood of their 
enemies— women as they were, only less drunken with sacred 
fury than the men who mated them. What singular freak 
or fatality or play of fancy was it, then, which obliged wo- 
men without the habits and manners and morals of these 
women of the Paris of 1798, women who would die sooner 
than do as they did, to adopt all the inartistic and ungainly 
cut of their clothes—clothes which previously spoke to us 
of the disorder of their minds and nerves and sense of beauty 
and balance? Even had we wearied of the grace and sim- 
plicity and usefulness of the dress just preceding, it would 
seem as if variety might have been produced without mak- 
ing ope a replica of the cruel Directoire or of the dissolute 
Empire. The long flowing lines from the short waist, the 
bust-supporting belt, the shoulder-knots—these are things 
of nature and of grace. But for the immense bulging 
sleeves, the ugly skirts, the stiff adornments, the general ab- 
surdity viewed from afar, how strange was the incongruity, 
and what chance of righteous revel it gave those critics of 
the mode, whatever the mode may be, when they saw inno 
cent young girls putting ou the same clothes that once set 
aside the women of their era as with the dress of a peculiar 
people! Let us be thankful now that the dress has gone 
into the gulf of the disused and outworn, and only ask of our 
masters that they play no more such unkind jests upon us. 





A DANCE OF THE FLOWERS. 
Wy BEN the winter amusements come upon the scene, 
and the young people are arranging their entertain 
ments, (heir dances,their tableaux, their fancy-dress affairs, or 
whatever,they will find one very pretty feature of such things 
in the Dance of the Flowers. In this presentation various 
ones of the party represent each a flower with her dress, 
moving in a ring, but without joining hands—the lily, the 
pink, the marguerite, the rose, the poppy, the apple blossom, 
the camellia—others, personating the bee, the butterfly, the 
dragon-fly, meeting them, interlacing between them, one go- 
ing to the right and one to the left, crossing and recrossing, 
as in one-half of the old right and left or figure 8 of the 
contra-dance or quadrille,and so seeming to be hovering 
them. With lively catching music, and quick airy 
tripping, this makes an exceedingly pretty little interlude, 
The dress of the apple blossom, for instance, is tan-colored 
stockings and russet boots, and a close-clinging skirt of tan- 
colored material representing the brown stem of the tree. 
The broad Empire belt is of the same material as the skirt. 
This leaves but a small portion of the rest of the square-cut 
sleeveless waist to be made of the very palest shade of pale 
shrimp pink. From the shoulders behind, where the tan-color 
ends, begins a high ruff, passing round the shoulders and 
under the arms, and meeting under the bust. This ruff is of 
the same pale shrimp pink as the top of the waist. It is made 
very full, of tarletan over which tulle has been laid, the 
whole cut in deep scallops, and so fi.ll that it stands up with- 
out difficulty. It will be seen that ‘he head and arms and 
shoulders of the wearer give her the appearance of the 
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nymph of the blossom nestling in its heart. The lily can 
be reproduced by a green skirt gored very closely and a 
sleeveless yellow waist ; five long and broad pieces of white 
satin, cut to an oval point like lily leaves, long enough to 
reach several inches above the head, covered with tulle on 
the inside to give the bloomy effect of the real petal, wired 
about the tapering edge with fine, almost invisible wire, and 
bound about the waist beneath the belt, the wires then bent 
out so that there is freedom inside the supposed petals. This 
should be given preferably to a yellow-haired girl, the pet- 
als bent slightly towards the centre, and then bent slightly 
back again. There is no petal, however, in front, and the 
whole array gives the effect of one who is as much a lily as 
a girl. ‘The poppy can be produced in the same way by a 
pale sea-green skirt, and by a triple circle of great scarlet 
silk leaves, cut each ina single big scallop, wired and curved 
back wards, so that the wearer in a black velvet waist seems 
to rise from them. The marguerite petals, these of white 
about a gold bodice, and those of yellow about a brown 
satin bodice, for the fieid-daisy and for the rudbeckia, will 
set out better if sewed on the waist with the skirt, still hang- 
ing down as if they were part of the skirt, and then bent up 
and out. This gives the idea for all the flowers, in fact—the 
white fold on fold of the camellia, the blush and yellow and 
crimson of the rose, the innumerable crimp on crimp of the 
carnations, and the simple large-petalled flowers. The nas- 
turtium, the harebell, the honeysuckle, the balsams, the 
sweet-pease, would need more involved and difficult arrange- 
ments, testing talent and ingenuity. The boy who repre- 
sents the butterfly has only to wear a close suit of whatever 
color the body of the butterfly should be, with immense 
wings of tarletan, painted or embroidered with bright-tinted 
ocelli, wired in sharp points, fastened on the back of the 
shoulders and waist, and extending from head to heels; long 
half-stripped peacock feathers in the crested cap answer for 
the antenne. The bee should be a shorter boy in black 
velvet, with yellow garters and sashes,and with wings of 
yellow tarletan cut in bee-shaped ovals, stretched over wire, 
and fastened on the upper part of the shoulders. The 
dragon-flies should be given by tall girls, these in long nar- 
row bright blue trains, and those in apple-green ones, with 
little black turbans on their heads having jet rosettes on 
either side, and with the four large round blue or green 
gauze wings fastened to fan out widely over the shoulders. 
The cheracter of the dresses obliges plenty of room for each 
figure, and the effect of the dance to varicolored lights and 
good music is extremely gay and bright. 


ELDERLY PEOPLE AND HOLIDAYS. 


T sometimes seems as if we had eliminated elderly people 
from society, everybody is in these days so young. It is 
not that we have Mrs. Skewton, either, with her elaborate 
juvenility and her artificial graces. She never existed in 
America to any extent; if she ever was here, she made no 
impression in the drawing-room or on the promenade. But, 
what with improved diet and easier lives, and the keeping 
up with what is going on around ud, we of this generation 
have, in a way, forgotten to grow old. After attaining a 
certain delightful age, we simply stay on, enjoying the vari- 
ety and the movement of life about us as well as we ever 
did, possibly without the unrest and excitement of our jun 
iors, who must not fall a step out of the pace, ag we are 
privileged to do if we choose. 

But when holidays come elderly people occasionally feel 
a trifle left out. They are perhaps husband and wife, with 
all the children married and settled, not one remaining in the 
old home. To face each other across the table at Christmas, 
remembering how merry a group once laughed and dimpled 
there; to hand each other conventional gifts, beautiful and 
costly, but only superfluous additions to luxury, after all; to 
eat a Christmas dinner with the silver and the crystal, the 
wine and the fruit, but no John and his pranks,or Nelly with 
her quips and conundrums, or darling grandchildren to come 
on this day, not to dessert merely, but to the whole feast— 
this is to realize that we are on the westering slope. 

If possible, elderly people should avoid this loneliness. 
At the holiday season « glimpse of heaven is obtainable only 
in the home. The most sumptuous spread at an inn is less 
gratifying and satisfying than the simplest dinner in a cozy 
household. To gather about us some of our kith and kin, 
or to go to them, or, if we have no kith and kin, to make 
some of the world’s homeless ones happy on Christmas day, 
is a wise thing for the old to attempt. It cheats the heart 
of that creeping ache which makes the eyes heavy with un- 
shed tears. It adds zest and interest to the waning hours. 
Life without interest is flat. The truly interesting and in- 
terested never grow old, whatever the family record may 
say to the contrary, and so we end as we begin. The elderly 
are eliminated from society, yet society without their be- 
nignant presence would be dull and crude, and no holiday 
is perfect where there are no grandparents to frolic with 
the children—so the children say. 


DEBUTANTES’ WEEK. 


| SAW Mrs. Ranney 
to-day. She is here 
on one of her periodical 














de visits, when she comes 

he Sku Qe Levilloe in for a few weeks 

from a remote country 

house, renews certain 

of her old acquaint- 

Leioraayps ances in town, sees ev- 

erything to be seen, is 

hampered by no obli- 

gations, goes home tired and ill, but with ample time to 

recuperate, and unlimited opportunity for the making of 
observations on metropolitan life. 

“You New-Yorkers don’t value your opportunities,” she 

said, ‘‘ You don’t know half the good things there are to be 

seen right here among you.” 











‘Tell us what we have missed,” said Mrs. Van Twiller. 

“ Zorn’s pictures,” said Mrs. Ranney, as ready with her 
figheen as all highly polished surfaces are with their reflected 

ights. 

** But we've seen them,” we all answered. 

** Then there are those old Greek portraits from mummies. 
You painters,” she added, turning her gray head with its 
massive puffs to Brushes, and smiling (Mrs. Ranney, by- 
the - bye, always smiles when speaking — that leisurely, 
somewhat complacent smile of the opulent unhurried coun- 
try dweller, who has undisturbed quiet for the indulgence 
of any pleasurable sensation or mood)—‘‘ you painters vs f 
have learned certain things since those old fellows painted, 
two thousand years ago. But I don't believe you've learned 
much more than they knew. With all your modern discov- 
eries, you've never succeeded any better in giving the people 
themselves, the absolute man and woman in thought and feel- 
ing! Even among those portraits that happen to be mutilated, 
think of that—with only the one eye lefi! Yet how that one 
eye laughs at you! You're haunted by its merriment which- 
ever way you look. You painters of to-day can give all the 
gestures for laughter, but you can't give laughter. You've 
lost its spirit in pursuit of its technique. You can paint the 
open mouth, the teeth showing, the facial muscles drawn, 
the play of light and shade over them; you're clever enough 
at that; but you only distract the observer by the signs of 
merriment, without giving him its ring.” 

Mrs. Ranney goes every summer to the Poppycock Hills, 
and feels privileged to discuss art with the artists. Brushes 
is always uncomfortable with her. She had the indiscretion 
once to buy forty of his Poppycock pictures at a certain 
exhibition here in order to furnish a new wing to her dwell- 
ing. Brushes was terribly chagrined about this. One, or 
two, oreven four perhaps. But forty! He thought it lacked 
discrimination. True flattery and tribute he felt came in 
with selection, else it partoak of patronage. Brushes is a 
man of fine distinctions in all things. 

** But tell us what else we have missed,” I said, seeing 
Brushes’ discomfiture, and being really anxious to know. 

“All the exhibits that have come on from Chicago. 
Hagenbeck’s animals. Then the opera, What a group of 
singers. You have never had anything like it before. 
Eames exquisite, Calve superb, but Melba beyond anything 
you've ever heard. Youshould not missa night. I haven’t!” 

I could not say to Mrs. Ranney that there were some of 
us rather handicapped in availing ourselves of unlimited 
operatic opportunities, desirable as they are. Indeed, 
none of us replied, except in general non-committal acqui- 
escence. 

** But what else—what else? 
as ever for fact. 

** What else?” said Mrs. Ranney. ‘ Why, all the comings 
out of the débutantes this week. I did not missone. Their 
mothers were all old friends of mine. 1 like the fashion of 
older people going to pay their homage to the young, the 
outgoing geveration welcoming the new. I like the flutter 
aud excitement of the household, the pretty clothes, and all.” 

**In my day it was very different.” Aunt Eleanor bad an 
air of disapprobation, *‘‘ Then there were simple white mus- 
lin dresses, flowers out of your mother’s own garden, and 
the pretty red cheeks of the girl, who had not been making 
flights for three years or more into the domain of ber elders. 
Those were the real buds, the girls of those days. There are 
none in these now. Every one of them has been picked long 
since, and carried about by mothers and friends into hot 
rooms and gas-light till the freshness has all gone out of 
them. They are like the buds you buy—faded when they’re 
called for, without strength or vitality left to open from bud 
into flower. They never blossom.” 

‘I don’t know what girls you mean,” said Mrs. Ranney, 
rising. She is never a respecter of persons. ‘‘ Those I know 
have all the loveliness of their mothers, with something 
added, even, their muthers neverhad, I who love them both 
say this.” 


said old Aunt Eleanor, eager 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
CHRISTMAS DINNER GOWNS. 


\ IROIR moiré and light-colored velvets are the rich 
4 fabrics chosen for gowns by the grande dames who 
give dinners on Christmas day,and by many younger women 
also. The new moiré reflects color as in a looking-glass, 
and in large waves instead of in the stiff water-lines of the 
old-time fabric. Velvet dresses are in unusually light tints 
of pale rose, light blue, and water grecn, as well as in the 
glowing pomegranate red and brilliant cerise shades now so 
much in vogue. 

The Medicis corsage is the novelty introduced by Worth 
for these elegant gowns. This isa low waist sharply pointed 
in front and back, and laced down the back, where it is fin- 
ished with a wired bow of two open loops and short waving 
ends, the curves kept in shape by the wires. The neck is 
cut down in a wide square reaching out to the armholes 
The moiré fronts are drawn forward from the sides without 
darts, and form two lengthwise folds opening each side of 
a V, covered with creamy laces crossing in row after row, 
the upper row extending along the square neck. Down 
each fold of the moiré is a slight vine of embroidery of 
appliqué velvet, the natural green of leaves, with veins and 
outlines of gold or silver beads. These embroideries accent 
the long-waisted effect, which is a feature of the new corsage. 
Small revers of velvet of contrasting color turn over at the 
top of the moiré waist, and others form epaulettes on slashed 
sleeves of moiré that open to give egress to inner sleeves of 
lace. The quaint wired bow is of the moiré embroidered 
to match the fronts, and lined with velvet. The skirt is 
a full train cut with godet folds, while the front, repeating 
the motif of the corsage, has three long vines of the em- 
broidery on folds opening each side of a panel of lace. 


DANCING DRESSES. 


Simpler dresses for Christmas and New-Year'’s dances 
have a waist of chiffon and a skirt of silk, satin, or moire. 
The low round waist is of chiffon in long loose puffs trimmed 
with many lengthwise rows of narrow satin ribbon of the 
same color, or else white. The gored skirt, just touching the 
floor, is of shot satin or of a pretty brocaded taffeta on a 
shot ground, «nd the baby-sash 1s of wide moiré ribbon. 
When lace 1s added it is the duchesse lace with modern de- 
sign of scattered sprays, showing a great deal of the net, and 
shallow scalloped edges. : : 

Girlish dresses for débutantes and others not yet in society 
are kept pure white throughout. They have a double skirt 
of point esprit net in accordion pleats over a satin founda- 
tion skirt. The low round waist is of silk crape covered 
with point d’esprit that is striped with satin ribbons (three- 
fourths of an inch wide), all pointing in V shape from the 
shoulders, and the space filled in with ruffles of duchesse 
lace. A torsude of white satin ribbon is around the neck, 
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with a ‘ace frill falling over-it. Elbow sleeves are a large 
puff of the net covered with lace ruffles. The skirt comes 
up over the end of the corsage, and has a torsade of ribbon 
with a bow in front. 

Double-width brocaded satins are admirable for the half- 
circle and three-quarter-circle skirts without trains that are 
cut with but one seam—that down the back. The brocaded 
design diminishes in size from one selvage to the other, and 
that with the largest figures is placed at the foot. Thus a 
skirt of sky-blue satin has brocaded roses at the foot that 
are three inches in diameter, while those above gradually 
decrease until there are dwarf roses at the top. Such a 
skirt needs no trimming, yet a puff and ruffle of blue chiffon 
are at the foot of tne front, and curve up the sides to fall in 
searf ends at the back. With this is a low draped waist of 
plain blue satin, the square neck edged with a slight ruche 
of chiffon with a spangled band through the middle. The 
sleeves are short es showing the largest roses of the 
brocade. 

The girls who must economize make pretty dancing dresses 
of the American shot satins that are sold for $1 a yard, and 
often less. These have a soft lustre which is called Liberty 
finish, and the colors are beautifully blended. Liberty sat- 
ins made in London are very soft and drape beautifully; in 
plain colors and glacé they are $1 75 a yard. 

Children and school-girls wear pretty Christmas frocks 
of pale blue, pink, or cerise cashmere, made with a full 
skirt and elbow sleeves. The belted waist cut down, 
round below a guimpe, is of cashmere in the back, while 
the front is of crinkled silk muslin of the same color 
strapped lengthwise with satin ribbons. Bias frills of the 
muslin alternating with others of cashmere fall on the 
sleeves. Pretty little frocks of taffeta brocaded with small 
flowers, made with velvet revers, sleeves, and belt, are worn 
this season by children whose mothers have hitherto object- 
ed to silk attire for their little daughters. Crépon gowns 
are made in the fashion just noted for cashmeres, and are 
worn with a white surah guimpe shirred around the neck 
in all the part seen above the dress waist. High- belted 
waists of crépon or of cashmere dresses are enriched with 
epaulettes, or yoke-shaped pieces of guipure, or Venetian 
lace of creamy tints or of darker écru. 


CHRISTMAS DOLLS 

A doll sale in Sherry’s ballroom set the fashions in dolls 
this season. The sale, for the benefit of those excellent insti- 
tutions, day nurseries, was arranged by Mrs. Arthur Dodge, 
and the dolis were dressed with great taste by her young 
friends. The summer girl was represented among the dolls 
in a light gauzy gown and Leghorn flat, while Winter was 
near her with rosy cheeks and a fur-trimmed cloak and 
hood. A costume doll was a lady of 1860, dressed, as ‘‘ be- 
fore the war,” with wide-spreading skirt, lace shaw], and 
large bonnet flaring away from the face. Dozens of small- 
er dolls were in pretty gingham frocks, and others of white 
muslin made precisely like those worn by real children, the 
skirts short, with full round waist and large sleeves. But 
the favorites with the dear little women who crowded the 
room were the baby dolls in long clothes, with white nain- 
sook dress and petticoat, and tiny lace cap, that could be 
taken off and laundered, precisely like those of their own 
mamma’s babies. Then there were rag dolls soft enough for 
the smallest babies to handle, and Johnny dolls for baby 
boys, dressed like the English Jack tars they saw lately in 
the land parade of sailors. Indian dolls, dressed in leathers 
and in war-paint and feathers, were also for boys, but the 
girls liked them as well. And there are little flower dolls 
arrayed in ballet-girl skirts made of a single huge rose, or a 
poppy, a cabbage, or a chrysanthemum. 

fa the large toy bazars the favorite doll is a bisque-headed 
blonde with eyes that open and close, real golden hair, and 
a plump body well jointed, even the hands moving nat- 
urally. Large dolls are arrayed in bengaline gowns of del- 
icate colors, made up prettily, and completed by a turban, 
scarf, and muff of ermine. Dear little creatures only a few 
inches tall wear India-silk gowns of some dainty shade with 
a granny bonnet of the same, and they cost $3. A miuk 
scarf with grinuing animal head and a fashionably large 
muff are worn by a tall “lady doll,” while others are “* pa 
and ma dolls,” ready to scream when touched. A saucy boy 
doll in corduroys is $1 49, and sailor boys are at various 
prices. Occasionally a brunette dol! is seen, as one arrayed 
in a Spanish full-dress toilette of yellow satin and black 
lace. For less than a doflar are undressed composition dolls, 
jointed, even to the hands, with blond hair, and eyes that 
open and close. Quite as inexpensive are costume dolls in 
gay Scotch dress, or with Roman pexsant dress and apron, 
or in a country girl's challi frock and Maud Miller straw hat. 

A prize doll-house from the World’s Fair is the admira- 
tion of women and children alike, and occasionally men stop 
for a second look. It is a Queen Anne cottage of several 
rooms, a hall and tower in the middle, with winding stair- 
case, the drawing-room, library, dining-room, billiard-room, 
chambers, and bath-room all lighted by electric lights, each 
appropriately furnished, and filled with attractive men and 
women in miniature. The kitchen is at the top of the house, 
in wholesome modern fashion. Some pretty women de- 
scending the stairs make an effective picture. Visitors are 
entering, a nurse gives baby an airing on the wide ve- 
randa, and the closely mown lawn has beds of flowers in 
bloom. Only a millionaire’s child can possess such a castle, 
but there are many smaller houses for dollies that will give 
quite as much pleasure to their dear little owners. 

VARIOUS TOYS. 

A ‘‘school-boy whistling as he goes for want of thought,” 
is one of the most attractive new mechanical toys. His notes 
are clear and sweet, and he nods his head, winks, and moves 
his hand to keep time, and he is prettily arrayed in black 
velvet. Another novel toy represents Loie Fuller dancing 
in a rainbow-hued gown, whiie the man in the moon looks 
on, poking out his tongue and rolling his eyes as if thorough- 
ly enjoying the performance. The wandering minstrel is 
not. the bard of the past, but a darky with a banjo, who 
dances as he plays, and the movement of the chest shows 
how deeply he breathes. A laughing street urchin shakes 
with merriment and turns his head from right to left when 
well wound up. A realistic pug walks most naturally about 
the floor, and costs but $4 98, and a lovely white rabbit 
comes np from a barrow of chrysanthemums, turns his 
head, iooks about him, moves his long ears, and goes down, 
to veturn again, and continue doing so for at least fifteen 
minutes. 

The Ferris Wheel in miniature, with four or six cars, is a 
pleasant reminder of the fair to children who saw the origi- 
nal, and is suggestive to those who did not. When well 
wound it revolves again and again, and is an appropriate 

ift for either boys or girls. It costs from $1 89 to $2 50. 

or little fellows who love the military are the choice of 
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their favorite regiments—the Seventh. the Twenty-second, 
or the Sixty-ninth—tin soldiers in a box, and some provided 
with a music band, Or they may have a naval parade, or 
else one consisting of infantry, cavalry, and artillery, all so 
well made that many a child finds one soldier of the group 
a pleasure when discovered in his stocking on Christmas 
morning. Then equally delightful are “‘chu-chu cars,” of 
tin or of indestructible iron, that a child may guide for him- 
self about the nursery floor, with locomotive, tender, and 
train, or else a private train of drawing-room cars, or it may 
be an elevated railroad that rushes at great speed around a 
circular track when wound by a powerful key. 

A child who is a lover of animals will enjoy the big lion 
Wallace, with its natural skin and frightful roar, and also 
the prize Jersey cow, as Jarge as life and almost as natural, 
decorated with the ribbons she has won. A menagerie of 
skin-covered animals in a box, or a cage menagerie with 
the wild beasts of papier-maché ; a sheepfold, or else a farm 
with all domestic solnab a tin camel with gay saddle and 
bells that ring merrily, and cost only 39 cents ; a circus ring 
with horses for 89 cents; or a stable with stalls well filled 
with horses, and carriages and wagons—are all good imita- 
tions of the real things that children enjoy. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ITALIAN GARDENS. By CHar-Les A. PLATT. With Many 
Illustrations, including a Colored Frontispiece (printed 
in Paris). 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $5 00. (/n a Box.) 

ORATIONS AND ADDRESSES OF GEORGE WILLIAM 
CURTIS. Edited by CHaRLes ELIOT NORTON. Vol. I. 
Orations and Addresses on the Principles and Charac- 
ter of American Institutions and the Duties of American 
Citizens, 1856-1891. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $3 50. (Other volumes in press.) 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By 
JOHN RICHARD GREEN. Volume III. Illustrated Edi- 
tion. With Colored Plates, Maps, and Numerous Iilus- 
trations. Royal 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $5 00. (Volume IV. in press.) 

THE RULERS OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. By RICHARD 
HARDING. Davis, Author of “‘ The West from a Car- 
Window,” etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 

THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH; Or, Maid, Wife, and 
Widow. A Matter-of-fact Romance. By CHARLES 
READE. With Photogravure Portrait, and 550 Illustra- 
tions by WILLIAM MARTIN JOHNSON. Two volumes. 
8vo, Illuminated Silk, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
$8 00. (Jn a Box.) 

THE MASTERS AND MASTERPIECES OF ENGRAVING. By 
Wiis O. Cuapin. Illustrated with Sixty Engravings 
and Heliogravures. 8vo, Ornamental Leather, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $10 00. (Jn @ Box.) 

““HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE” FOR 1893. Vol. XIV 
With about 800 Illustrations and 904 Pages. 4to, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $3 50. 

LETTERS OF JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. 
Portraits. Two Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $8 00. (Jn a Box.) 

THE CHRIST-CHILD IN ART. A Study of Interpretation. 
By HENRY VAN Dyke. Illustrated. 8vo, Clotii, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $4 00. 


RIDERS OF MANY LANDS. By THEODORE AYRAULT 
Dopce, Brevet Lieutenant-colonel U. S. Army.  Itlus- 
trated with Numerous Drawings by FREDERIC REMING- 
TON, and from Photographs of Oriental Subjects. 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $4 00. 

THE MATE OF THE “ MARY ANN.” By Sopnie Swett. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. (In 
** Harper’s Young People Series.’’) 

A MOTTO CHANGED. A Novel. By JEAN INGELOW. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 

EVERYBODY’S GUIDE TO MUSIC. By JOSIAH BOooTH. 
With Illustrations. Square 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
75 cents. 


AS WE GO. By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. With Por- 
trait and Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 
(In “* Harper’s American Essayists.’’) 

THE PRINCE OF INDIA; Or, Why Constantinople Fell. 
By Lew. WALLACE, Author of “‘ Ben-Hur,” “* The Boy- 
hood of Christ,” etc. Two Volumes. 16mo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $2 50; Half Leather, $4 00; Three-quarter 
Leather, $5 00; Three-quarter Calf, $6 00; Thiree- 
quarter Crushed Levant, $8 00. (Jn a Box.) 


ON THE ROAD HOME. Poems. By MARGARET E. SANG- 
STER. With Four Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 

TO RIGHT THE WRONG. A Novel. By EDNA LYALL, 
Author of ** In the Golden Days,”’ etc. With 36 Illus- 
trations. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. (Second 
Edition now ready.) 

THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN SOUTHERN EUROPE. Ad- 
ventures of Two Youths in a Journey through Italy, 
Southern France, and Spain, with visits to Gibraltar 
and the Islands of Sicily and Malta. By THomMas W. 
KNOX. Profusely Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $3 00. 


Edited by 
With Three Photogravure 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
The above works are for sale by all bookseliers, or will be sent 
by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. HARPER’s CATALOGUE 
will be sent to any adaress on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 





THE VOW OF THE VIRGIN’S HEART. 


BY M. G. MoCLELLAND. 
Il. 

fq. HE wound turned out to be as ugly as it looked. I had 
| done the best I could for my patient in the cafion, and 
then pushed on to the house for help, cursing the foolish 
ness of the balf-breeds, which had forced me to meet the 
situation single- handed, and caused, besides, much dan 
gerous bother and delay. It was after nightfall when we 
finally got the fellow to bed in the little room at the end of 
the gallery, and before morning his head was as light as if 
he had been inhaling the vapor of Siberian fungus. 
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I WHISTLED AND 8ANG LIKE A 8CHooL-Boy.”—[See Part IL] 


The knife that did the cutting might not have been overly 
clean, or perhaps some shred of the shirt may have gone 
in along with the blade. I was as thorough and careful as 
men evez were in the days before extended knowledge of 
antiseptics revolutionized the practice; but, despite my best 
efforts, fever and inflammation supervened, and for many 
days the struggle with death was hand to hand. My wife 
is a capital nurse, and she took a fancy to the fellow—who 
afterwards gave his name as Harry Kirke—from the first 
moment she realized his condition, so he got all the attention 
that a woman could give him, and pulled through on it, I 
honestly believe 

My wife has always maintained that her liking was rooted 
in intuition and insight, intangible phenomena, which she 
holds a long way ahead of reason. That may be, for women 
are gifted creatures; but in his delirium Kirke would con 
stantly mistake her for the Virgin, especially when she 
would sit in a soft light with a child in her arms, and would 
fold his hands together and mutter Ave-Marias as long as 
she was in view. I! used to notice that she would come out 
of the sick-room with an angelic expression and pose that 
unconsciously would hold sometimes for half an hour at a 
stretch. It was marvellous how this notion of his seemed to 
get away with her! But then to have prayers said to one 
as the Queen of Heaven would tickle most women, no matter 
what might be their theology 

When the worst was over, and Kirke getting to be his 
own man again, we used to move him out on the gallery in 
a hammock and prop him up with pillows. It was gayer 
outside, and the air buoyant, for spring was waxing into 
summer as a maid blooms into womanhood. Kirke was a 
good-looking young fellow—not handsome, but picturesque 
and interesting. There was Mexican. blood in him, and in 
vigorous health his complexion must have shown the strain; 
but illness had bleached him to the tint of ivory, and given 
to his dark eyes the lustre and softness which women of the 
East secure artificially. His hair should have been dark 
black as a crow’s wing—but it wasn’t. His father 
had been a New-Englander, and probably light-haired, for 
the curls which crowned Kirke were tawny chestnut — 
almost red gold when the sunlight touched them. This 
sorrel top struck you as inharmonious at first, but after a bit 
you got to like it, as you got to like him, in defiance of pre- 
cedent or law and order 

The fellow had in fuller perfection than any man I ever 
knew that subtle power of attraction which defies reason, 
analysis, and in a good measure comprehension. The chil- 
dren fraternized with him as one colt will do with another, 
and were always sneaking into his room, or, after his promo- 
tion, huddling around his hammock like a litter of young 
puppies. Winifred, especially, adopted him with the un- 
questioning faith of an untried nature, and would spend 
most of her time seated on his legs—she had been forbidden 
to craw! higher on account of the bandages—making him 
help her dress her doll or cut paper animals. He had a 
knack with his hands, and could fashion the most astonish- 
ing jimeracks out of paper, cork, bits of wood, and scraps 
of gaudy colored stuffs 

He could spin a good yarn, too, and as his strength in 
creased would hold the young ones spellbound with legends 
of old mission days and Indian stories that he had learned 
from his Mexican grandfather 

That he was a reckless fellow in thought and life I could 
tell from the trend of his talk when alone with me, but his 
intimacy with my children gave me no concern, There is 
more instinctive reverence for innocence among so-called 
sons of Belial than they are ever credited with. The stories 


also 


told, while fanciful, improbable, and sometimes wild, were 
always well within certain limits. 

There was one tale in particular which attracted my atten 
tion, because it seemed a favorite with the audience, and 
also because little Winifred made practical application of it. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


In the Sierra Madre country, away to the southeast of 

Chihuahua, there dwelt in times past a tribe of native Ind- 
ians in whose veins flowed the blood of the Aztecs. That 
this tribe possessed valuable secrets regarding silver mines 
of phenomenal richness, extinct river-beds which would yield 
pearls by the spadeful, and regions where the earth con- 
cealed jewels of price had been suspected for many years 
prior to the establishment of a mission amongst them. And 
from time to time methods both cruel and pacific had been 
resorted to for extracting the secret, but apparently to 
mighty little purpose. A secret shared is a secret lost, and 
of the truth of this axiom the Indians proved themselves 
convinced by the reticence of their conduct, and by the 
deep distrust with which for years they re- 
garded Spanish advances. At last the 
Catholic Church, which has never been 
lacking in the patient wisdom which can 
wait, hit on the plan of establishing a 
mission in that region, with intent to 
bring about relations of peace and amity, 
which, in a generation or two, might re- 
sult in conversion, and ultimate growth 
into secrets which impetuosity had failed 
to force. 
: As years went on, priests and Indians 
grew into accord and neighborliness most 
beautiful. A mission school was establish- 
ed, and the children were seduced to the 
Spanish tongue and Catholic persuasion; 
the sick were tended, and finally the dying 
speeded on their way with extreme unction. 
The padres worked for the end the Church 
had in view with unremitting diligence, 
but the secrecy and silence of moles tun- 
nelling below the surface. The Indians 
brought them silver, mysteriously, but in 
such quantity as made their mouths water, 
and of it they made vessels for the altar; 
for they had cunning workmen among them. 
When they had amassed a sufficient quanti- 
ty of silver, trading for it patiently, they 
made of it an image most beautiful of the 
4 Madre de Dios with the pierced heart. The 
thing was a work of art from the gleaming 
brow to the hem of the jewelled garments. 
The breast, swelling and rounded with per- 
fect symmetry, was cut away to one side, 
and showed the heart transfixed by the 
dart of agony. The heart was of carne!- 
ian, full colored, but veined and spotted 
with a deeper hue, as though in places 
bruised blood had coagulated ; and in the 
filigree- work of the drapery carbuncles 
showed like blood drops amid fine laces. 

By slow and insidious methods the padres 
contrived to instil into the Indians a belief 
that this image, made of Aztec silver, was the mysterious 
outcome of the faith of their ancestors. That the Aztec gods 
had consolidated and revisited earth for the last time in the 
Son of this Virgin, and that the only possible access to Him 
was through the intercession of the Madofia Madre. It all 
took time, and a lot of hedging and fencing, and the spiritual 
output was an incomprehensible jumble enough; but time 
was no object with the Church, which looked upon these 
converts as irresponsible children, who would grow to un- 
derstanding in the long future. 

Gradually the Indians were all roped in and corralled, and 
after that heavy business had been completed the padres 
took to branding them with an oath called ‘‘ the vow of the 
Virgin's heart.” A proselyte always tumbles in heels over 
head, and strains himself to get ahead of his teacher, so that 
the Indians came finally to out-Mary Mariolatry in devotion 
to the Aztec silver Madre de Dios. The padres were ‘‘ hoist 
with their own petard” in the matter of the secrets, how 
ever, for an apparently ineradicable jealousy and suspicion 
kept the Indians silent as the grave. If the Madonna wanted 
silver and precious stones, hers they should be, but by Aztec, 
not Spanish gift. The Church for a time was baffled, but 
by no means despondent of the final result, nor indifferent to 
the wealth which flowed into her coffers through the Ind 
ians’ devotion. 

The vow of the Virgin's heart, taken amid peculiar solem- 
nities, and with the hand of the novitiate touching the Ma 
donna’s heart, bound the Indians to hold this image and 
that which it represented in reverence and worship through 
time and through eternity, and to guard and protect it with 
heart’s blood and service of eternal vigilance. The vow 
could never be broken; for if it should, the soul of the for 
sworn would never behold the face of the Eternal, but must 
remain forever an outcast and prey to elemental forces of 
the most devastating description. 

To prevent any lapse of memory each member of the tribe 
wore as an amulet a carnelian heart fashioned of the same 
stone as the heart of the Madre de Dios, clear red, with the 
darker spots and vein 
ing 

Time, in its endless 
work of building up 
and tearing down, 
brought about condi 
tions unfavorable to 
the consummation of 
Church projects. A 
terrible pestilence 
swept with vigor and 
virulence through the 
land, decimating its 
inhabitants. On the 
mission and its envi- 
ronment it fell with 
peculiar force, raking 
the ranks, and enrich- 
ing the earth with its 
slain. The Indians 
dropped off by tens 
and twenties, until, of 
the broken remnant 
of the tribe, the males 
might have been num- 
bered on the hands of 
the Mother of Sor- 
rows, whose interces- 


sion they daily be 
sought. And of the 
padres but one re- 


mained alive. 
On the heels of this 
disaster came one of 
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“HE LAY WHERE HE HAD BEEN JERKED, STILL AS A 
(See Part II. of “The Vow of the Virgin's Heart”) 





those sudden flurries of revolution to which Mexico is sub 
ect, and filled the mountains with insurgents and renegades, 
th Spanish and native. These ruffians banded themselves 
together and harried the country-side, regarding no law save 
their own will and pleasure. Knowledge of the wealth of 
the mountain mission, the beauty and richness of the silver 
Virgin, and the ee y the Indians thereaway of 
Aztec silver mines had filtered about and collected in pools 
which reflected cupidity as sullen water will reflect the flight 
of bats. Evil men whispered and laid plans, then mounted 
their horses and set spur with no fear of God nor men be- 
fore their eyes. . 

But the lone padre proved equal to the occasion; for in 
the watches of the night he dreamed a dream of portent 
most direful. And three days before the advent of the 
brigands he took counsel with his followers, giving out his 
mind in parables, after the manner of seers, reminding them 
of their vow, and causing it to weigh heavily upon them. 
The upshot of all which was that the silver image, in com- 
pany with other treasure, mysteriously vanished from the 
mission, and apparently from the face of the earth. 

And its whereabouts could never be discovered, neither 
then nor afterwards, although the brigands sought know- 
ledge with fire and sword, and pursued the quest with an 
energy which razed the mission to the ground, and well- 
nigh exterminated the Indians. 

The legend went on to state that the hiding-place of the 
Madre de Dios is still guarded by the spirits of her sworn 
votaries, and that their vigil will be eternal, for the vow 
of the Virgin's heart can never be broken. 

As a round-up, Kirke would exhibit a small carnelian 
heart, full colored, but curiously streaked and mottled, which 
he wore around his neck on a silver chain, and seemed to re- 
gard superstitiously. It had been given him by his grand- 
mother, whose progenitors had belonged to that very tribe of 
Indians. The secrets of the tribe had been lost, but venera- 
tion for the vow remained, together with a superstitious feel- 
ing connected with the amulet. 

The legend took hold of the children, even of little Wini- 
fred, who caught the spirit of the thing, despite the tender- 
ness of her years and understanding. My wife bas a theory 
that a child should be taught regard for its word from the 
time it can speak, and special reverence for its word of hon- 
or. One day, wishing to bind our daughter to some special 
path of rectitude, she said, ‘‘ Baby must give mamma her 
word of honor.” 

To which the young one replied with decision: ‘‘ No; 
Winn say,‘ Virgin heart.’ That hold it better.” 

(TO BE ConTINUED.) 


A NOVEL CHARITY. 


THE novelty is a sewing-school for boys, started in a ten- 

ement -house neighborhood in one of our large cities. 
The school meets on Saturday mornings from ten to twelve. 
It is opened with singing, and a little speech from the young 
lady who acts as superintendent. The boys, most of them 
Germans, come very willingly, and being required only to 
bring clean hands, they show great aptitude in learning how 
to mend rents, put on patches, and replace missing buttons. 

It would be a very desirable accomplishment for many 
boys, not merely the children of the very poor, if they would 
obtain some skill in using the needle. A young man 
should be independent of feminine help when there is a little 
job in the line of repairs to be done, and one wise mother, 
who means that her girls shall know how to drive in a nail 
and put up drapery or bookshelves as well as their brothers 
can, insists on the boys learning how to sew on their own 
buttons. Each boy in the family has his own supply of 
needles, thread, onl tape, and proudly declares himself pre- 
pared for any emergency. 

The poor overworked mothers in the tenements need eve 
moment of their time to keep their rooms clean, cook their 
meals, and attend to the babies. Often they have to go out 
to work as laundresses or char-women, and it is no light lift 
they receive when their growing boys can lend a hand in the 
house-work or in the sewing. To do this will not make 
the boys less manly; on the contrary, it will develop in them 
a regard for their mothers and a tenderness toward them 
which does pot always manifest itself in rough growing lads. 
The little men who go to the boys’ sewing-school are impress- 
ed by the gentle manners and refined voices of the youn 
women who teach them—young women who insist on aan 
manners, and set the lads a beautiful example. This novel- 
ty in charitable work bids fair to be popular in the city 
where it is already successful. 

As boys of all classes are usually hollow pipes for the 
reception of supplies, a big basket of sandwiches, which are 
dealt generously out to the pupils as they leave, is a favor 
ite feature. These boys have a good excuse for being hun- 
gry, for in these Nard times their fathers are out of work, or 
working at reduced wages, and this practical offering of food 
makes Saturday morning very attractive. 
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HOLIDAY GIFTS AT THE SOCIETY OF 
DECORATIVE ART. 


MOST interesting and varied collection of articles for 
LX home decor.tion is displayed by the Society of Dec- 
orative Art in their rooms at 28 East Twenty-first Street, 
where their annual Christmas sale is now in progress. 
Every nook and cranny of the large sales-room is filled, and 
the profusion is at first almost bewildering. The walls are 
lined with beautiful embroidered stuffs in portiéres, hang- 
ings, table covers, lamp mats, and what not. Here rises a 
mountain of cushions in picturesque confusion to the ceiling, 
and there, protected by glass doors, are piles of snowy linen 
in tea cloths, buffet covers, and centre pieces, all artistically 
embroidered in silk flosses. Glass cases harbor sets of frail 
doilies in delicate colored stitchery, cobwebby drawn-work, 
and encrusted laces. Others are filled with that miscella- 
neous collection of minor articles so eagerly sought by the 
feminine holiday shopper in quest of ‘‘ a pretty trifle for so- 
and-so.” Tall screens and inviting chairs arrest the roving 
glance. Little tea tables are spread with dainty linen and 
painted china, and other tables are set out with the para- 
phernalia of the writing-desk. 

Exceedingly fresh and dainty of aspect are writing and 
toilet table furnishings of white china with painted floral 
decorations. Among the sketches which Mrs. Shepherd has 
made, shown on this page, are groups of this decorated 
china, displaying toilet trays with boxes and brushes, the 
brushes with painted china backs, and candlesticks deco- 
rated to match. For the writing-table is a painted china 
rack for letters and stationery, a tray with inkstand, small 
candle-stick for sealing, and a decorated china frame for a 
favorite photograph. 

The quaint little toilet glass which forms part of one 
of the groups is narrowly framed in white enamel and 
gilt, with the upper division of the frame occupied by a 
landscape in water-colors, which gives it an odd old-time 
air. A pretty octagonal handkerchief-box has a suggestive 
decoration of embroidered orange blossoms on its fine white 
linen covering, and is encompassed with voluminous frills 
of Oriental lace and bébé ribbons. 

A handsome blotter, of which an illustration is given, is 
covered with tan-colored canvas, decorated with straggling 
sprays of embroidered pale green mistletoe, and tied with 
broad pale green satin ribbons. Another blotter, somewhat 
larger, is covered in green chamois, very elaborately em- 
broidered in gold and pale blue. 

Designed to hang or stand against the side of a desk isa 
tall and slender waste-basket, which has » cover decorated 
with a large ribbon bow. Three broad parallel bands of 
figured plush traverse the front and sides, each finished with 
a gimp and fringe at the lower edge. A smaller scrap- 
basket of stained wicker has a valance in mould crochet- 
work, which is done with colored linen threads over papier- 
maché moulds of various shapes and sizes, united to form a 
pattern. The valance is in subdued shades of olive and 
brown, brightened with a little gold or tinsel thread. 

A two-leaved folding fire-screen illustrated is of dark 
green plush, mounted in a mat-gilt frame. At the centre 
of each panel is a gay rococo medallion, a figure design 
executed in Gobelin tapestry stitch in light colors. The 
tall screen shown in the background of the large illustra- 
tion is a solidly handsome piece of furniture for library or 
dining-room. It has three leaves, mounted in carved ma- 
hogany. The panels are of dark olive-green baize, embroid- 
ered with bold spreading floral designs in low-toned crewels 
and silks. 

Two of the society's Exposition pieces are shown among 
the group of small articles illustrated. One is a small 
picture-frame, richly and delicately embroidered in colored 
silks and gold on a light satin ground, and mounted in a 
narrow gilt moulding. The other, an antique hand-screen 
of fawn-colored satin, has a miniature at the centre sur- 
rounded with colored spangle-work, and a slender handle 
of ivory and ebony. The watch-pocket illustrated is of 
brown chamois embroidered in gold bullion. The miniature 
Sedan chair is a jewel or trinket holder of glass, with gilt 
bars. The small edition of a ‘‘ grandfather's clock” con- 
sists of a small clock mounted in a carved whitewood case. 
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THE PICTURE OF ANGELINE. 
(Continued from fret page.) 


Mrs. Wren's wholesome visage a weird pallor. It affected 
to some strange anomaly of tint the complexion of a neigh- 
bor woman who sat sociably by. But falling upon An- 
geline herself as she rose from the organ-stool, it seemed 
only to make more evident ber delicate freshness of color, 
as the verdure through the pinkness of a spray of sweet- 
brier 

Good-evening, Mr. Tanner,” said Angeline, in her soft 
drawling voice. She regarded him with mild gray eyes. 
Her curveless pink lips had no expression beyond a sort of 
general babyish sweetness. She was charming. however, 
with her fragility, her small childlike features, fluctuating 
color, and pale loose hair; she had the incomplete loveliness 
of early spring-time 

I just thought I'd drop in and see how you all was,” 
announced Tanner. He always offered this excuse for his 
presence in the Wrens’ sitting-room, and having offered it, 
seated himself with the same casual air, and fitted his felt 
hat upon one knee 

We're well as common,” said Mrs. Wren. “I'm right 
pleased you happened in to-day, George ; we got something 
Angeline, show George the picture.” 

Angeline’s little teeth showed ir a faint smile 
l always said he'd forgit to send it,” she murmured: 
but he kept his word. It came last night. We ‘ain't had 

it framed yet With a reverent hand she lifted from a 
table in the corner a heavy sheet of rough white paper. ‘It 
flatters me awful,” she remarked as she held it forward 

Tanner bent over the freshly tinted square. The girlish 
little figure upon it was Angeline, unmistakably Angeline, 
with her hands clasped on the gray old rail of the very gate 
before the Wrens’ house It was Angeline in a cotton frock, 
with her evanescent tints, her indefinite smile, her haze of 
hair, all revealed against the flickering pink of just such 
blossoms as the peach-tree by the fence outside had worn 
early in the year 

{ain't had anything to please me so for a 'coon’s age,” 
declared Mrs. Wren, as she gazed over Tanner's arm at the 
blending of water-colors on the sheet he held. ‘If 
anything was to happen Angeline — she ain't over-robust, 
nohow —1i wouldn't take no money for that picter. Mr. 
Graham he just laid himself out on it!—you remember him, 
don't you, Mrs. Wayne? That young painter was about 
here this gone spring? Right fair-complected man, free and 
easy as they make ‘em, If you'd hed daughters you'd of 
heerd tell of him, I'm bound, for the girls was just carried 
sway with him. He wasn't a bit stiff—jest mixed in, and 
went to all the doin’s gay as a bird. He said he never see 
any one lif’ a lighter foot than my Angeline. Him and her 
danced together right smart. Well, one mornin’ Angeline 
was standin’ out yonder by the gate, and he was passin’ with 
his paintin’ plunder, and he tips his hat, and calls her ~ 4 
name, and says he, ‘I'd like to make a picter of you with 
all them peach-blows behind you,’ says he. ‘ You look like 
spring of the year,’ says he. And | was at the window, 
and I callt out, jokin’ like, never suspicionin’ he could do 
it, ‘Go on and dror her picter,’ says 1; ‘I give you leave.’ 
And, sirs, out he whips his traps, and buckles right down 
to work. And Angeline stood there, blushing herself mighty 
nigh to death. I could of slapped her. And when he was 
he thanked her all over the place, and he ‘lowed to 
me as ‘twan't nothin’ but a study he'd made, but he'd send 
me a rale picter of it when he got back to Cincinnater.” 

But 1 never looked to see it,” cut in Angeline, smiling 
upon the portrait with abstracted rapture 

You no call a-misdoubtin’ of his word,” corrected her 
mother—‘‘a man as was took with you the way he was!” 
She paused and added, with an aspect of maternal gratifica 
tion, that some girls “ hedn’t no eyes for seein’ what was 
goin’ on Then she laughed importantly. “ L’ain't a thing 
on earth again’ Mr. Graham,” said she ; *‘ and when he told 
me he was comin’ back here this winter fer to paint some 
views of the cliffs, I gave him anod. I sensed what he was 
comin’ back for—heh, Angeline?” 

Angeline said, ‘‘ Aw, ma!” and gave a little laugh. 
ner surmised a rising color in her averted cheek. His own 
face had paled as he listened to Mrs. Wren’s talk. He re- 
membered Graham very well—Graham, whose pointed yel 
jow beard and smiling eyes and gay good-fellowship were 
thus recalled 

Once, as the young Kentuckian drove his plough afield on 
a spring morning, he had heard his name cheerily called. 
Graham stood by the snake-fence, eagerly gesticulating with 
his white umbrella 

“Say, Tanner,” he cried, beseechingly, ‘‘ give me that pose! 
You're magnificent ! By gad ! the way the light strikes your 
brown throat and hits away from that brute’s red flank— 
splendid ! splendid!” And confused with a mingled sense 
of pride and disinelination, Tanner had fetched the plough- 
beast to a stand, himself abashedly silent in the creamy curl 
of the chocolate-head furrow, while Graham rapidly dashed 
down some impression of the rocky field and stalwart figure 
in dark blue jeans 

Tanner had regarded the artist with admiring awe. It 
was not, in the young farmer's estimation, as a mere man 
that this marvellously endowed person mingled with the vil 
lagers at their merrymakings. It was rather as if a prince 
had donned homespun for an hour's revel—as if a god had 
touched carth with his winged foot 

Tanner's imaginative scope included few princes and no 
such gods as were wont graciously to love young women of 
merely mortal charms. But in a simple fashion he idealized 
Graham, and had no such sentiment as jealousy when the 
artist led out Angeline Wren in the country dances. 

Tanner had known fora long time that he wished to marry 
Angeline. Every one else in town had also seemed aware of 
his design—every one, indeed, except Angeline herself. If 
she attributed anything loverlike to Tanner, there was no- 
thing to show it in her mild eyes and passionless pink lips. 
Tanner, in face of her gentle calm, felt serious doubts. 

‘* It’s this way,” he said to his mother : “I feel that I'd 
ruther go on hoping than to put her the question point-blank, 
and mebby not make any headway.” 

‘‘ Shucks !" commented Mrs. Tanner, with a derisive sniff. 
“IT reckon you needn't be afraid. Good-lookin’ men like 
you don't go beggin’. Angeline ll jump at you. Truly, if 
you don’t ask her soon, some other fellow ‘Il git ahead of 
you, for she’s a plumb favoryte, Angeline is, though not big 
enough for my style. 1 weighed a hundred and sixty pound 
when I married your paw.” 

Inspired by this encouraging view, Tanner had decided to 
speak. He would ride to town as usual on Sunday after- 
noou and “ask Angeline.” He had felt brave and hopeful; 
but as he regarded the pretty picture and heard of Graham's 
probable return, and watched the delicate crimson mount in 
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Angeline’s cheek as she avoided his own sorrowful eyes, a 
sickening coldness went over him. He understood now why 
Angeline had not “fooled him on” in the usual gay fashion 
of rustic belles. He understood, too, why her eyes rested 
with such fascinated preoccupation upon the portrait which 
Graham had painted. 

He drop the picture suddenly upon the table. 

** Why—don’t you like it?” asked Angeline, in an accent 
of grieved surprise. 

“IT don’t know much about such things,” said Tanner, 
feeling that the ground had become an insecure thing be- 
neath his feet. The women observed him curiously. ‘ Well, 

ood-day,” he said, recovering himself; ‘‘ I must be travel- 
in’.” He looked oddly white through his sunburn, and his 
hand shook as he untied his horse. Angeline had come to 
the steps. Something like pity shone in her eyes, and as 
Tanner backed the roan she said, “‘ You'll call again, won't 
you?” 

Tanner gave her a sad last look. 

“*I don't expect to be in town for some time,” he said. 
‘ Good-by, Angeline.” 

The girl did not speak. His horse had started, and as 
Tanner looked back he saw that she was no longer on the 
porch. 

** She understood |" muttered the young man, dashing up 
hill, ‘‘ She felt sorry for me. Oh God! I didn’t know a 
fellow could feel like I feel and go on living !” 

Those who watched his up-hill gallop rounded eyes of 
surmise 

**Reckon Angeline rive him the go-by,” ran the specula- 
tion. And those who had seen the picture declared that 
Angeline’s head was ‘“‘ plumb turned” by it. 

Summer lapsed into fall, exchanging her ample greenness 
for gorgeous golden tissues. The knobs which had been so 
lavish of leaf now appeared as if hung in frail, jewel-clasped 
wefts of brilliant dyes as the trees thinned, coloring after 
their kinds to amber and red and russet. Light fall rains 
flushed the river to transient “‘ tides,” and the mill -saws 
shrilled high in token of business awakenings. 

Tanner seldom came to the village in these days of falling 
leaf and swelling stream. Once, on a Sabbath morning, he 
saw Angeline at church, sitting in a group of girls whose 
buxom faces gave her own the effect of a daisy growing by 
chance in a clump of peonies. It seemed to Tanner that 
Angeline looked pale; that under her soft eyes were faint 
bluish dashes, as if a finger lightly dipped in indigo had 
touched the hollows. 

She looked towards him once, and turned away with an 
air of indifference. There was no recognition in her face. 

“She didn’t even see me,” conjectured Tanner. ‘‘ She's 
thinking of him. I reckon they correspond.” 

** I hear tell as Angeline Wren ain't so well as common,” 
detailed Tanner's mother, along in December. ‘‘ They say 
Mrs. Wren’s wrought up about her lookin’ so pinched. An- 
geline’s paw went off rale suddint. His folks hedn’t no con- 
stitution. Well, I reckon it’s a good thing you got over your 
notions about her, George. She'd of made a mighty spendin’ 
wife for you: you'd of paid out and doctored the roof off 
your head.” 

“I'd of ben willing to!” exclaimed Tanner, shutting the 
door hard. 

Snow lay lightly on the stark fields and covered the sides 
of the hills. Desolation haunted the wintry outlook and 
crept sullenly in upon Tanner's heart. He flung himself 
upon his horse and rode at speed towards the village, intent 
upen escaping himself in the distraction of business talk 
and the gay gossip of the store 

But even the village seemed to wear a garb of penance : 
it was muffled in mud, and hooded in a cowl of gray. The 
houses looked bare and unfriendly; only the store had an 
air of anything like life. It was just mail-time, and men 
were coming up from the mill. A few women with shawls 
over their heads stood talking on the store porch. 

Tanner, riding nearer, cast an eye towards the Wrens’ 
house, and experienced a quickening of the heart at sight of 
a figure coming through the gate. It was Angeline, slight 
and small, with a green plaid shawl about her. With her 
hand on the latch she looked up, and seeing Tanner, nodded 
coldly, having cast her head up. Then she began to pick 
her way over the muddy street to the store. 

The postmaster, an imposing person of marked corpu- 
lency, was sorting the mail. The bag lay in a limp heap on 
the counter. Presently the postmaster, after slipping half a 
dozen letters into the glass pigeon-holes before him, shoved 
the stamping-machine aside and said, “‘ Well, that’s all.” 
Then he took up a large enclosure bearing his own name, 
and proceeded to tear off the heavy wrapper, while he talked 
to the loungers and to a drummer, whose sample-case stood 
open on the counter. 

** What's that you got ?” asked the drummer, leaning for- 
ward. The postmaster was scrutinizing the gayly-colored 
placard he had unwrapped 

‘* Looks like a calendar,” said he. ‘‘It’s got up by the 
folks I buy my fancy soap from.” He gave it a meditative, 
puzzled eo. Then he clapped a hand upon his thigh 
and uttered an exclamation. ‘1 knew it!” he cried ; **I 
knew I'd seen that face! Say, look a-here, folks; if this 
ain’t Angeline Wren, I'll eat it.” 

Every one had turned. The postmaster was holding aloft 
a sheet of white, inscribed with a manufacturer's name. and 
having also upon it twelve squares full of figures. But no 
body noticed the name or the temporal divisions, for every 
one was steadfastly staring at the picture forming the calen- 
dar’s chief claim to distinction—the picture of a girl leaning 
on a gray old gate. There was a dash of blue sky above 
the bright hair, a wilderness of peach boughs reaching be- 
hind the slim figure. From the pictured eyes a timid ex- 
pectancy glimpsed. 

A murmur of admiration went round the throng. 

* Yes, sir! it’s her.” 

“1's Angeline?” 

** Natchel as life !” 

“I'd of spotted it for her anywhere I saw it.” 

*‘And me !—why Angeline is fairly stickin’ out of that 
there trick.” 

**Tanner’s gaze was set upon the blur of blue and white 
and pink in a confusion of vision which made the rubicund 
face of the storekeeper seem a part of the picture. The 
clamor of delighted recognition scarcely reached him. 

“It’s the proud girl you’d ought to be, Angeline Wren,” 
cried some one, ‘‘hevin’ your picter printed off and sent 
round like was the President’s wife, or Queen Victorier, 
or somebody high and mighty.” 

Angeline, with the plaic , al hanging from her shoul- 
ders, had been pushed into the very heart of the crowd. 
She looked seared and excited. Her straight pink lips 
seemed ready to tremble into either smiles or sobs as another 
instant might determine. Tanner could see her pallor and 
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agitation, and, as he looked, all at once his bewilderment 
was done away, and in its stead a hot indignation rose 


strong. 

He—Graham —had worked this indignity — he, the man 
Angeline cared for. He had made her beauty a motley to 
the view. Her young and maiden freshness he had used to 
- low means of attracting the public eye to an article of 
sale. 

Tanner felt that he waschoking. He gasped for breath. A 
fierce strength suddenly leaped into his veins, and dashing 
out a swift hand, he snatched the painted thing from the 
postmaster’s grasp and tore it into strips. 

There was an instant of oppressive silence. Then a wo- 
man’s voice uttered an alarmed exclamation of ‘* Ange- 
line!” 

Angeline was moving her hand before her eyes with a 
groping sort of motion, as if everything had got dark. An 
instant later she had fallen forward, and there was confusion 
and outery and a general clamor of advice, during all of 
which she lay with shut eyes upon the bosom of a woman 
in blue gingham. 

They bore her across the way to the Wrens’ house. Tan- 
ner, still clutching the strips of paper in his unconscious 
fingers, heard them say it was ‘“‘only a swound” that had 
befallen Angeline ; that she had already ‘‘come to,” and 
would presently be “‘ lively as a cricket.” 

But Tanner felt sure that she would never again be lively 
as a cricket. In his outraged heart he felt sure she had got 
her death-blow, that her woman’s pride had suffered a terri- 
ble shock at witnessing Gralam’s usage of her portrait, 

‘*He'll answer for it!” muttered Tanner. *‘ Angeline’s 
got no father or brother. He'll answerto me.” He ‘burned 
to feel in his grasp Graham's slight shoulder ; he longed to 
crush out the gay smile glimpsing through that yellow 
beard ; to blind with a bitter stroke the reckless good-hu- 
mor in the artist’s blue eyes. 

“Look here, George,” said the peg in his ear, “I 
ain't used to hevin’ things grabbed outn my hands and tore 
up in my face. , By rights I ought to drop you. But I'm 
not goin’ to take it up. Something’s out of shape with you 
—heh? You ain't yourself.” 

“No,” said Tanner. And he added, ‘‘ Say, Bowles, Gra- 
ham the artist, he left his address with you?” 

The next day, when the north-bound train stopped at the 
station above on the cliffs, loungers thereabout saw Tanner 
board it. His face was hard and gray. In his pocket was 
Graham's address—an address which took the young Ken- 
tuckian to a great building in the very centre of the smoky 
Ohio city. Stair after stair he mounted, seeking the room- 
number written on the card he carried. A cold light pres- 
ently gloomed on him from overhead. He had reached the 
studios. 

An elderly man with a bush of gray bair and with a palette 
on his thumb opened the door at which Tanner knocked. 

‘Graham ?” he repeated, observing the tall fellow with 
the broad soft hat. ‘‘ A—friend of his ?” 

“No,” said Tanner ; ‘‘ but I want to see him.” 

The artist smiled a little sadly. ‘‘ All of us have felt like 
that,” be murmured, “‘ ever since Graham left us. He’s been 
dead three months.” 

He reached out his arm, for Tanner had staggered. “I 
thought you were not a friend,” he deliberated. 

Tanner found himself sitting inside the room, in the midst 
of dull hangings and unframed canvas and queer old arms 
and strange things generally. He told his story. The very 
telling of his suspicion against Graham seemed to Tanner 
like striking an unfenced breast, for it came out that Ange- 
line’s picture had been sold among the dead painter's effects. 

Travelling homeward, Tanner felt that one comfort light- 
ened his misery. He had wronged Graham ; but, at least, 
in requital of this wrong, he could exonerate, to Angeline, 
his dead rival’s conduct. It would be terrible for her to 
know that Graham would never any more come back to her; 
but it appeared to Tanner that such tidings would be less 
terrible than Angeline’s present belief in her lover's falsity. 

Tanner, bracing himself to his task, left the car and went 
in long strides down the hill road. It was bleak and barren, 
that winter view, with clouds turbaning the’stony brows of 
the river cliffs. 

At the Wrens’ front window the Spanish-potato vine, now 
a mere rusty wire, rattled in the sharp breeze. Its aspect 
was hardly less ae apron than that of Mrs. Wren herself 
as she opened the door and gazed coldly on Tanner. 

‘* You're quite a stranger,” she remarked. Then she called 
out, ** Angeline, here’s Mr. Tanner asking to see you!” And 
having made this announcement, she walked resolutely down 
the hall 

Angeline had risen. She had been sewing none 
the stove, and the rainbow strips lay all about. One r 1 
danced from her lap upon the floor. She stood pushing her 
hair back, and looking at Tanner with something like em- 
barrassment. . 

** Angeline!” cried he, ‘‘oh, Angeline! it’s all a mistake. 
Graham never did anything mean—he never sold your pict- 
ure ; he—oh, I hate to tell it! Can you bear bad news, An- 
geline? For he won't come back to us more. He’s dead!” 
As he broke off he cast his hand before his eyes to shut out 
Angeline’s face, feeling himself unable to watch realization 
print itself upon those soft, wistful features of hers. 

Perhaps she would cry out, or faint again, or give one low, 
anguished sob, He waited; but Angeline seemed very still 
—so still, indeed, that presently her silence alarmed him with 
its intimation of a very petrifaction of grief. He drew his 
hand slowly from his face and turned upon her his awed 


 pngelings hands were loosely clasped. She was looking 
at the young man with what seemed to be a mildly compas- 
sionate curiosity. 

**] never knew you thought so much of him,” she said, 
softly, ‘‘though he was a real pleasant-spoken young man. 
Me and ma’s often spoke of him.” The pale bewilderment 
of Tanner’s face seemed to move her, sak dingin towards 
him, she touched his arm. “I’m sorry you feel so,” she 
said. ‘‘ But I know what it is to—to lose friends. There’s 
other—and worse ways than by death, George. Oh, to have 
folks mad at you never know why—that hurts the most. 
I'll never feel no worse over any person's coffin than I did 
when I see you tear my picture up like you couldn’t bear the 
sight of it—and me so proud and happy ‘cause it was printed 
off and sent round like I was somebody.” 

“Angeline! But I judged er heart was broke because 
—why, see here, Angeline, I—I’ve always thought the world 
and all of you; but I thought you expected him back. 
thought you looked so pale and porely jest through watch- 
ing and waiting for a man that never came !” 

“Well,” murmured Angeline, — anything but pale 
as she spoke, “maybe I did. But Ae wasn’t the man, 
George !” 














GIFTS FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 


‘HE question of what to make for Christmas, what to 

prepare for the children’s tree, or what to plan for the 
pleasure of the older folk, is just now agitating every femi- 
nine mind. The very spirit of Christmas means delicious 
suspense, fascinating mystery, whispered confidences, and 
closed doors, behind which merry laughter can be heard, 
but which effectually shut out the uninitiated, and from 
which now and again issues some one or other of the group, 
eager, excited, but forever silent as to what goes on within. 
Human nature is at its best. The Divine teaching that to 
give is more blessed than to receive is most near to being 
understood. And that same spirit of Christmas Present 
which woke sour, crusty old Sc into life and being is 
at work amongst us all. Even trifles take on an important 
air. Gifts are measured, not by their value, but by the 
heart of the giver. All the world becomes akin, and the 
merry day, ion it finally comes, will usher in bappiness 
and cheer as well as renewed faith and the love which in- 
cludes all human kind. 

To manufacture a gift is to give with it something that 
no money can buy. ‘To present the merest trifle that means 
hours of loving toil is to give something of value, let its in- 
trinsic worth be little as it may. The one struggle which 
we all know is for something new, something fresh, for 
something that has not been done again and  e n, and that 
will embody some little element of surprise. is year there 
are at least some few things that have not been shown before, 
and the list lam able to give embraces a sufficient number 
of novelties to entitle it to presentation. Some old familiar 
favorites are there too in only some slightly new dress; but 
as no one of us would care to see nothing but strange things, 
there need be no apology offered for that fact. 

Rococo-work is absolutely new, or at least is so fresh an 
application as to deserve that title. It consists of raised 
embroidery or crochet done over paper moulds, and is both 
Oriental in color and striking in effect. The method is not 
unlike that used in conjunction with the familiar covered 
brass rings, but the forms are entirely novel, and the use of 
bronze threads has come in this season for the first time. 

There are two kinds of work both known as rococo. One 
consists of a series of forms crocheted over, either with 
tinsel or colored threads, and joined together to form a mat 
or trimming for the edge of a scarf. The other consists 
of a number of forms arranged in a pattern upon the material, 
which are covered over with bronze threads exactly as heav 
gold embroidery is made over a stuffing. Both are good, 
and both can easily be made up in a dozen different shapes, 
but the latter is the handsomer and more striking of the 
two. It is peculiarly well suited to lamp mats and to the 
decoration of table scarfs, while the crocheted work is ad- 
mirable for either the same objects or the making of lambre- 
quins for the trimmimg of trash baskets and the like. 





LAMP MAT IN ROCOCO-WORK. 


For the applied-work Suéde leather, velvet, and ordinary 
plain felt are the best possible materials to choose, as on any 
of them the bronze threads stand out with brilliant effect. 
For the crocheted forms tinsels can be used, but so much is 
required that it becomes exceedingly costly decoration, On 
the other hand, the threads that are made for the purpose 
are low in price, while at the same time they make an excel 
lent showing. A combination of crocheted forms, all done 
in cotton thread, with connecting stitches and filled spaces 
worked in drawn-work designs with Japanese gold thread, 
makes as beautiful a bit as any one need wish, while at the 
same time it entails less expense than would the use of 
bronze. The illustration shows one design for the applied- 
work, but once the hint is given and the method understood 
you can devise any number of ry ae. and can combine 
either the embroidered or crocheted forms in any design that 
you may prefer. 

To make a lamp mat like the one shown above, pur- 
chase one fine sage-colored chamois-skin, and forms and 
bronze threads as you require. Mark off on the skin the 
desired square, then arrange the moulds to form a border on 
all sides, and four ornamental corners. With the bronze 
threads work over and over each one till the surface is en- 
tirely covered, then couch all the outer edges with gold, and 
fill in the centres with fancy net-work stitches executed in 
finer gold thread. Cut with sharp scissors round the line of 
the border, leaving the couching as a finish, and when that 
is done the work will be complete. You will find the color 
splendid, at the same time that it will not conflict with other 
things, for the bronzes and the gold on the dull-finished 
leather make a peculiarly rich effect that is difficult to 
describe. 

Another novelty is a catch-all in umbrella shape. It is 
very quaint as well as pretty, and best of all, combines util- 
ity with beauty. The model from which the drawing was 
made is twenty-six inches in diameter, but if you prefer it 
can be either larger or smaller, so long as the stick is kept 
of proportionate length. 

The best material is either figured India silk or embroid- 
ered linen for the outside and plain India silk for the lining. 
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For the stick use a little boy’s cane, which provides a 
handle and is of the correct length for the twenty-six-inch 
cover. Cut the material in a perfect disk, then line it neatly, 
and bind the edge as well 
as a small round hole cut 
exactly in the centre. Slip 
the cane through the hole, 
and make it fast at the 
right spot by driving a 
tiny tack through the silk 
into the wood. hen that 
is done, fold the cover in 
deep full pleats, and tack 
the edge of each fast to 
the stick in such a manner 
as to give the impression 
of a closed umbrella. ‘Tie 
n handsome ribbon bow 
at the point representing 
the ferrule and another 
on the handle where the 
pleats meet. When hung 
upon the wall the pockets 
will fall open, and will so 
offer easy and ample stor- 
ing places for the hundred 
objects that find their way 
into convenient bags. If 
the bound edge seems too 
plain, and you like more 
trimming, add a full quill- 
ing of ribbon, or sew on 
some handsome gold braid. 
But whether you add this 
final touch or not, you 
may be sure that the catch- 
all will be in itself a reward for all your work. As a gift it 
will be sure to please and to win commendation for itself 
as well as hearty thanks for its maker. 





CATCH-ALL. 





Housekeeper’s books are trifles that are ever in demand, 
but which often have little beyond their usefulness to win 
for them respect. The clever notion of making a handsome 
cover that can be slipped over each new set of blank leaves 
in turn at once removes them from the commonplace, and 
makes of them gifts that any woman of taste might offer. 
The one given in the illustration is made of sage-colored 
Agra linen, and is, perhaps, as good as any that can be de- 
vised. To copy it purchase the necessary blank-book and 
both linen and Aon canvas as required. 

Cut two pieces of canvas each the exact size of one cover 
of the book. Then lay these down upon the linen in such 
a way as to leave sufficient space between for the hinge or 
the back of the book—two inches above, two inches below, 
and two or three inches beyond at each side according to 
the size of the book. Make some smooth flour paste, and 
turn over and paste into the canvas the linen that projects 
both above and below. When that is quite dry, cut a strip 
of lining silk one-half inch larger all round than the linen, 
turn in the edges of each, and baste the two neatly together. 
Slip stitch the edges firmly, then turn over into the silk the 
extra width beyond the stiffening, and overhand the four 
ends together. Slip the covers of the book into the pockets 
so formed, and you will find that you have a perfect fit, 
and that only decoration remains to complete the work. 
On the cover given the lettering and conventional figures 
were both couched with gold before making up; but any 
combination of color can be made, or any other design 
either painted or embroidered with equally good results. 
Two ribbon loops, one at each edge of the cover, through 
which a pencil can be slipped, add a finishing touch, and 
serve to keep the book closed as well as to keep the con- 
venient pencil always at band 

Photograph-frames never go amiss. No matter how many 
one has, another is sure of a welcome; and each fresh de- 
sign that provides a dainty setting 
for a beloved face is good, notwith- 
standing the fact that it is but a 
-variation after all. The last caprice 
of fashion is an excellent one, for 
it makes the framing of several 
cards possible in a really small 
space. Three, four, five, or even 
more single frames are arranged 
one below the other, and are so 
treated as to make a charming col- 
or effect. 

If you are a devotee of yellow, 
you cannot do better than make a 
series like those given here; but if 
you prefer another color, it will be 
necessary only to change the ribbon 
and to make the flower harmonize 
with any that you may choose. Se- 
lect as many panels as you wish, 
and take care that they are all 
made of heavy rough white card- 
board. Then in each paint the 
flower that you prefer, single yel- 
low roses, violets, or sweet forget- 
me-nots, and paste one below the 
other on ribbon — yellow, helio- 
trope, or blue—that is slightly 
wider than the panels. Attach to 
the top a loop by which it can be 
hung; and then, when filled with 
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PHOTOGRAPH-FRAME. 


faces, each of which claims a place in the owner's heart» 
it will form a charming panel that is lovely in color as well 
as a storehouse for a group of familiar faces. 





CENTRE DOILY. 


Linen embroidery continues to hold a permanent place in 
the world of needle-work, and it is far too dainty and too 
beautiful to be omitted from any wise woman’s collection 
of gifts. There is something about its very purity that ap- 
peals to the most fastidious and exacting taste, so that when 
one feels in doubt as to what to offer, the lovely linen at 
once looms up as a thing absolutely without faults and an 
offering that cannot possibly offend. The centre doily of 
daisies tied with ribbon is one of the latest designs, and per- 
fectly combines the white and gold that are so much in favor. 
The flowers are worked in solid Kensington stitch, in their 
pure white and splendid yellow, but the ribbon is done after 
a newer fashion. It is first cat-stitched for its entire length 
with a double thread of white floss and is then couched with 
gold along each edge. The effect is singularly good, and 
the work infinitely less than that of making a solid ribbon. 
This especial doily is fringed, but many are scalloped with 
white around the entire edge. The fringe, however, is just 
now considered the thing, and once the trick is learned is 
simple in the extreme. Mark with a pencil a complete circle 
of the desired size, and within it, just the depth of the fringe, 
a second line. Cut the cloth on the outer line and stitch 
with machine on the inner. Then fringe out the edge as 
perfectly as you can until: four curved triangles remain, 
when with your needle you can pull apart the remaining 
threads and make the perfect circle that is desired. Rip 
out the stitching, hem stitch the edge, and trim the fringe 
to an equal length all around. 

Spectacle-cases are no longer in vogue, and indeed they 
may well give place to the attractive little boxes that are so 
much easier to find. If you have among your dear ones a 
grandmamma whose glasses are a source of trouble, or an 
unfortunate whose young eyes require aid, you will find this 
last charming trifle an excellent thing to make. 





SPECTACLE-CASE, 


Cut two pieces of stiff card-board seven inches by two 
and one-half; two, seven inches by one and a half; and two, 
one and one-half inches by two and one-half. Lay over one 
side of each piece, that which will make the inner part of 
the box, a thick layer of perfumed wadding. Cover each 
carefully with heavy linen on the outside and India silk on 
the inside. Then overhand the bottom, the sides, and the 
ends neatly and firmly together, and attach the cover with 
two bows of narrow ribbon. Paint on the cover a pair of 
spectacles, with some appropriate motto, or any other form 
of decoration you may prefer, if you are an expert with the 
brush. If not, embroider on the linen, before covering the 
box, some suitable design. Old-red, olive green, old-blue, 
and dull gold-color, all can be found in the Agra linen, and 
any one will make a useful as well as an attractive box. 
For the young girls who are too busy to undertake elaborate 
gifts, this simple but eminently serviceable trifle is peculiarly 
good. The work is only such as any one of them can do, 
and no more is entailed than it is wise that they should 
undertake. 

Indeed, charming little things that carry good will and 
love are often better than more elaborate objects for the 
Christmas tree, whether they be given by the older or the 
younger folk. The present is an extravagant age, and we 
are all too apt to run to extremes. But if Christmas could 
be kept quite free from the spirit of emulation, and made a 
veritable feast of love into which rivalry could not enter, 
we should ali be the better and the bappier for the fact. 

Ciare Bunce. 


HAT WITH LACE SCARF. 
See illustration on page 1087. 


i hy model is a round hat of olive-green satin with the 

brim faced with black velvet. A large bow of black 
and green changeable velvet ribbon with a green satin re- 
verse is on the left side, held in a jet buckle, and with two 
black plumes springing from it. he scarf, which is of fig- 
ured net edged with lace, isa yard and -seven-eighths long 
and thirty inches wide; one corner is fastened under the bow, 
and it is draped along the right side, and hangs at the back 
as illustrated. 
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A FRENCH HOUSE TOILETTE 


PARIS TOILETTES. 

GRACEFUL gown for afternoon wear at home is of beige cloth 
LA enriched with silk embroidery done on brown Astrakhan. This 
trimming is on the corsage and at the top of the skirt, also on the 
sleeves, and as a border on the skirt, the motif of fern leaves being 
varied to suit different parts of the gown. A chemisette fastened on 
the left and draped revers are of brown moiré plash. Gigot sleeves of 
cloth have hanging sleeves of the watered plush lined with satin of the 
same shade. This rich and effective dress is a creation of Mesdames 
Duluc and Fresnay Gouffé of Paris. The coiffure with bandeau is 
from Madame Amédée Francois. 

Silver-gray mousseline de soie and bengaline are used for the beauti 
ful ball gown from Madame Pelletier-Vidal of Paris. The bengaline 
corsage is covered with cream and white lace, which falls below as a 
basque. A touch of brilliant color is given in a fold of ruby velvet 
which edges the low neck, and there is a small chou of velvet in front. 
The small short sleeves are of accordion-pleated mousseline de soie 
surmounted by draped epaulettes of lace held in place by two chouz of 
velvet. The bengaline skirt is covered with an accordion-pleated skirt 
of the transparent gray mousseline headed by a wide band of lace. A 
diamond bandeau, the only jewelry worn, completes a charming toi 
leite. Both these models, which have been specially drawn for us in 
Paris, have some features worth noting. One which is common to both 
of them is the ornamentation of the upper part of the skirt below the 
waist, seen on some of thé handsomest of this season’s models. The 
appliqué embroidery of fur on the house toilette is a costly novelty, 
which neither the conservative mind nor the conservative purse will 
hasten to adopt, but which illustrates the present tendency to employ 
furs as though they were woven fabrics. 


NOTES OF VIENNESE COURT TOILETTES. 

BALL dress just ordered at Jungmann’s, of Vienna, who is one of 

Worth’s Continental rivals, is of pale blue satin, brocaded in flowers 
of pale pink, with green leaves. The back of the skirt is opened over a 
petticoat of light blue satin, embroidered all over with tiny spangles, 
such as were formerly used in decorating fans. 

The sleeves are large, but not exaggerated, and made in two puffs, 
the upper one being of spangled satin, and the lower one of brocade. 
The waist is made with a basque lined with satin, and the neck trimmed 
with a full flounce of point lace. 
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A second dress from the same hot-bed of fashions is pale yellow mé#- 
roir moiré—the most exquisite material you can conceive of, and looks 
as if beautiful changing shadows were cast upon it. The skirt is quite 
plain, and not very long. (Trains for dancing have gone out.) The cor- 
sage, also a basque, is of pale cream satin, much paler than the skirt, and 
covered with an embroidery of gold spangles. The sleeves are of the 
yellow moiré. There is a broad belt of satin fastened on the side with 
diamond buttons. A dinner dress is of black satin, with corsage of 
green velvet (baby waist), a gathered plissée round the neck of black 
chiffon, and a black satin sash, with a tiny puffing of chiffon showing 
below the waist-line. 

The colored waists are worn of any color, and are most useful in the 

varied effects to be obtained, with only one skirt of black; but 1 should 
add that this style is only adopted with low waists, and never with the 
high-necked ones. 

he last new color is called cyclamen, a peculiar purplish pink, and 
very handsome at night. It is much used in sleeves and trimmings 
for evening dresses. Pale green and even yellow gowns are garnished 
with it, 

A rich and becoming reception dress from Jungmann’s is a silver- 
gray ottoman and satin-striped silk, with band of dark fur on the 
bottom; corsage cut high, and trimmed with short jacket fronts of the 
same, édged with fur; a loose crépe de Chine vest of pale blue, fas- 
tened to the figure with cross-belt of broad blue satin sash ribbon 
knotted on one side, and allowed to fall to the bottom of the skirt : 
collar of fur, and two rows on the sleeves—one at the hand. and one 
just below the elbow. These colors are most harmonious and becom 
ing, but the same costume with chinchilla-fur trimming and cyclamen 
velvet would be a charming contrast. . 

A‘delicate and graceful combination for an informal dinner dress 
from Mason of London is a long jacket of lace, point de Génes or 
Spanish rose point, the edge of the Ciocien making the fronts of the 
jacket ; a low bodice, with long sleeves, and skirt of ivory-white silk 
striped with yellow. The jacket must fit to the figure in the back by 
means of a gold belt, which passes through the seams under the arms, 
and fastens in front, the jacket falling away on each side. Full puffs 
of lace fall over the silk sleeves to the elbow, and a gold collar trimmed 
with sequins holds the lace to the throat. The belt and collar are 
made the striking points of this toilette. 


A PARISIAN BALL GOWN. 











AT CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 


‘0 blithe this hour, when once again 
\) The Star glows steadfast in the sky; 
So hope attuned, when human pain 

Grows less, for faith that help is nigh ; 
So hallowed, when the angel train 

With song and harp are passing by. 


Once more, between the midnight’s gloom 
And the pale rose of breaking dawn, 
Heaven's matchless lilies wake and bloom, 

And far athwart the east are drawn 
The pencilled sunbeams which illume 
All pathways men must journey on. 


Again the Sages and the Seers 
Bend low before a little child; 

And o'er the long and stormful years, 
The desert spaces vast and wild, 
The strife, the turmoil, and the tears, 
He looks, and smiles, the undefiled 


’Tis Christmas-tide! At Mary’s knee 
The shepherds and the princes meet! 
Love-bound in dear humility, 
To clasp the Infant Saviour's feet. 
The Star is bright o’er land and sea; 
The Gloria song is full and sweet. 
MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


OUR SUNDAY AT HAWORTH. 
BY MARION HARLAND 


T= Haworth railway station is situated between the new 

factory village of that name, built upon the hill to the 
traveller's left as he alights from the porte train, and 
steeper hills on the right. Over and between these last twists 
a foot-path, passing two or three black stone cottages and 
farm-buildings, and bringing up abruptly at what is surely 
the steepest street ever laid out by a sane surveyor. It is 
paved with flat stones set edgewise, to afford hoofs a pos- 
sible ‘‘ purchase”; shops and cottages all built of the black- 
ened stones one sees everywhere here, and, roofed with 
slates, line the way to the top of the hill, where stand the 
rectory and the church. At the very gate of the latter is 
the ancient hostelry, The Black Bull. The landlord, whose 
father and grandfather kept it before him, apologizes for 
the “‘new” and modern front which is but fifty-odd years 
old. The staircase of solid stone is worn into ¢ eep ruts by 
the tread of a dozen generations of long-lived Yorkshire 
folk 

By the time we had taken possession of the comfortable 
bedrooms and parlor assigned to us and ordered “a genu- 
ine Yorkshire tea,” twilight was settling upon the valleys; 
but we sallied forth, impatient for a first glimpse of the par- 
sonage. The wing, added to it under circumstances of which 
1 shall speak presently, leaves the original building intact as 
toexterior. We knew it at a glance, from the many pictures 
as familiar to us as any scenes in our own country. It is an 
oblong stone house of two stories, with two windows on 
each side of the front door, and a row of five windows 
above, with a chimney topped with tiles, or “‘ pots,” at each 
end. A stone pediment projects over the door, besides 
which there is nothing to relieve the bare ugliness of the 
frontage. The church-yard slopes away from it down to 
the church and village. At the beholder’s left it also slopes 
directly down to the gable, in which is set a solitary window, 
and shuddering conjectures as to drainage and water supply 
force themselves upon the least practical. The burial-ground 
is literally paved with weather-and-smoke-blackened tomb- 
stones. There is not so much as a foot-path between them. 

“The back part of the house is extremely ancient,” says 
Charlotte in Shirley. “ It is said that the out-kitchens there 
were once enclosed in the church-yard, and tiere are graves 
under them.” 

When she lived there not a tree grew in the burial-ground. 
The little strip of door-yard, in which a few hardy shrubs, 
such as lilacs and elders, fought with indifferent success the 
bitter cold of the winters Charlotte describes as ‘‘a series of 
North Pole days, when the sky looks like ice, the earth is 
frozen, and the wind is as keen as a two-edged blade,” was 
the only hint of greenery and life within the enclosure that 
comprehended the group of church buildings. The family 
at the parsonage had no neighbors of their own rank. On 
the farther hills are the residences of prosperous mill-owners 
and country-gentry, but the Bront@és had no means of reach- 
ing them except on foot. No carriage of any kind was to 
be had in Haworth. In addition to the limitations of isola- 
tion and absence of cheering and elevating influences in the 
surrounding country, the inmates of the storm-beaten old 
dwelling suffered from narrowness of means but one remove 
from pinching penury. The author of Jane Hyre swept 
floors, made beds, did the family mending. “ cut up the bash 
in the kitchen, Tiger jumping about the dish and carving- 
knife,” and tawny black-muzziled Keeper, Emily's favorite, 
** standing like a devouring flame on the floor.” While writ- 
ing Wuthering Heights, Emily Bronté kneaded bread, peeled 
potatoes, and washed dishes, not from choice, but necessity. 

Within this cramping shell of circumstances, contracted 
sometimes with the rigor of the thumb-screw, glowed and 
throbbed genius that compelled the admiration of all Eng- 
lish-reading peoples. The lives these girls led in and for 
and of themselves were as far removed from and as unlike 
the world of their actual environment as the tropics and the 
arctic pole 

Leaning against the square tower which is all that remains 
of the old church, while the night mists gradually blotted 
out the grim outlines of the rectory, we spoke musingly of 
these things, and marvelled the more in silence. 

Whence did the sisters draw their inspiration? Where 
in experiences, confined almost entirely to the wild York- 
shire parish and the dull routine of a Brussels boarding- 
acliool, did they find even the suggestions of Rochester, and 
Blanche Ingram, of Robert Moore and Catherine Lintozx, of 
Mr. Sympson and Dr. John? What in these waste lands 
kept alive the holy fires of imagination, and nourished fancy, 
and held back from despair natures so dissimilar to those of 
their daily associates that the very tongue in which they 
wrote and spoke was like a foreign language | 

A slow rain drove us by-and-by to t iter of our inn. 
Our evening meal, excellent in quality and abundant to pro- 
fusion, was served in a parlor alooned with photographs of 
the old church and rectory, and warmed by the dan 
flames of a soft-coal fire. A window of my bedroom look 
upon the church-yard; the rear wall of the church was not 
tweuty [vet away. 
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There is no stronger proof of Charlotte Bronté’s mastery 
of nervous eloquent English than the fact that the sojourner 
among the haunts she bas immortalized finds himself think- 
ing in her very words, assured that none other could be so 
forcible and apt. Lying, wakeful and excited, among my 
pillows, counting the hours far past the midnight, as told by 
the chiming quarters from the belfry, the rain ae fit- 
fully against the panes, memory repeated to me, as faithfully 
as if the passage had been moos fr ew hours instead of many 
years ago, her word-picture of such a night in this place : 

“This is an autumn evening, wet and wild. here is 
only one cloud in the sky, but it curtains it from pole to 
pole. The wind cannot rest ; it hurries, sobbing, over hills 
of sulleu outline, colorless with twilight and mist. Rain has 
beat all day on that church tower; it rises dark from the 
stony enclosure of its graveyard ; the nettles, the long grass, 
and the tombs, all drip with wet.” 

Not a stroke is wasted, not a light or a shadow is mis- 
placed. The grasp of the tiny fingers (‘‘ her hands were the 
smallest I ever saw,” writes her biographer) upon the crayon 
was firm, the sweep was free and strong. 

Sunday morning dawned brilliantly clear. As soon as 
breakfast was despatched, we set out for a stroll over the 
moors—Emily’s, even more than Charlotte’s, moors, although 
the foot-path, guined by a turnstile at the side of the rectory 
wall, leading through several fields to the wide commons, 
and over them to the “‘ Bront@” water-fall, bears the name 
of ‘‘ Charlotte Bronté’s favorite walk.” As we strolled we 
fell again to quoting ; the temptation was continual and 
irresistible : , 

‘*My sister Emily loved the moors. Flowers brighter 
than the rose bloomed in the blackest of the heath for her; 
out of a sullen hollow in a livid hill-side her mind could 
make an Eden. She found in the bleak solitude many and 
dear delights, and not the least was liberty. Liberty was 
the breath of Emily’s nostrils; without it she perished.” 

That free, untamable spirit seems to walk close beside us 
as we clear the fields and leave the foot-path for the heights. 
Sprays of late - blossoming heather were purple in sunn 
places. On the last day of Emily’s life, when she was hold- 
ing Death aloof with the fierce force of a will that bad con- 
quered everything else, Charlotte sought “‘in the little hol- 
lows and sheltered crevices of the moors for a lingering 
spray of heather—just one spray, however withered—to take 
in to Emily,” and received into the sick depths of her lov- 
ing heart the conviction that her sister was, in truth, dying, 
since the dim, indifferent eyes did not recognize the flower. 

The sweep of the air over the hills billowing against the 
horizon on every side of us was the elixir of life. Look 
where we might, we saw hills! hills! hills !—blue in the 
hollows, black in the gorges, green upon brow and sides 
with the short, thick turf that grows nowhere else as in 
this sea-girt, fog-draped island, and criss-crossed by the 
stone walls separating one freehold from another. Cattle 
were grazing in these fields; upon hill-sides and hill-tops we 
could discern here a cottage, there a spacious farmstead, 
and we counted four church towers within a radius of per- 
haps twenty miles ; but the region is sparsely settled outside 
of the mill towns, and except in the ravines there are so few 
trees that the effect of generous spaces in summer and of 
bleak nakedness in winter can never be absent from the 
view. 

In the spring-time the miles of moorland are dappled 
green—‘‘some of the fields are pearled with daisies, and 
some golden with king-cups”; in August the meads take 


on a deeper green, and the moors are royal in purple raiment. 
Mrs. Gaskell describes them when the bloom had been beaten 
off by a thunder-siorm as of a “livid brown.”” When we 


saw them, the heather, darkened by frost, was almost black 
when crossed by a cloud; the slopes of wild grass were 
bleached to a pallid yellow. To the listeners upon the 
serene heights that glorious Sunday morning, with only a 
world of purest air betwixt them and heaven, were wafted 
across the valleys notes of one church-bell after another, 
until the ether was vibrant witb celestial melody. 

Flocks of low-flying swallows skimmed the pale grasses, 
and hardy robins ran fearlessly before us as we descended. 
We saw but one human creature besides ourselves in a walk 
of an hour and a half. 

Before entering upon a description of Haworth church 
and rectory, I feel constrained by a sense of justice to cor- 
rect, so far as is in my power, the popular me with 
regard to the changes made in both of these buildings since 
the death of Mr. Bronté left the living vacant. The duty 
to set down as briefly as is consistent with accuracy the 
history of these alterations is the more binding upon my 
conscience because I had, prior to my visit to Haworth, 
joined in the strictures passed upon what, to the distant ad- 
tmirers of the matchless sisters, was little short of sacrilege. 

The Rev. Patrick Bronté outlived by half a dozen years 
Charlotte, the last of six children born to him and to Maria, 
his wife. He died in 1861, in the eighty-fifth year of his 
age, having held the living of Haworth for forty-one years. 
After the death of Charlotte, her father and his curate, her 
husband, Rev. Arthur Bell Nicholls, lived together at the 
rectory. While the daughters kept the house it was scru- 
pulously neat, and, if barely furnished, tolerably comfort- 
able, except in severe weather. 

“I don’t know that I ever saw a spot more exquisitely 
clean ; the most dainty place for that I ever saw,” writes 
one visitor. 

For over thirty years Mr. Bronté had taken his meals 
alone in his study, and spent all his waking hours, except 
when abroad in the parish, in the same room. He was a sol- 
itary, eccentric, and thoroughly selfish old man—an ecclesi- 
astical Turveydrop in devotion to his personal tastes and 
desires, and lofty disregard of the comfort, the piirsuits, and 
the feelings of the rest of his household. In the like spirit 
his interest in the material and spiritual welfare of his cure 
of souls languished into apathy with his advance in years. 
At the time of his the parsonage was wellnigh 
uninhabitable, the church almost a ruin. Haworth was 
scourged periodically by low and typhoid fevers, and at 
length an official analysis of the drinking water of the vil- 
lage revealed truths so revolting that the authorities in 
charge of public affairs insisted upon bringing in a purer 
and more abundant supply from a distance. r. Bronté re- 
fused to have it introduced into the parsonage. The well 
in the yard, from which he and his children had drunk for 
almost twoscore years, was good enough for him. 

The parsonage was ill ventilated, damp, and cold; the 
windows were few small, having been put in when the 
tax upon burdened householders ; the floors were of 
flagging; Mr. Nicholls’s study, back of the family parlor, 
was the only room in which paper was hung, and that was 
put up just before Charlotte’s marriage. Cloistered nuns 
are not ae plainly than were the sensitive women, 
delicate in , and instinct with the passionate love for 
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EE OOD, operietnt to pester natures, From 
infancy sy i were starved in body by the whimsical 
who twok it into his stubborn Beg that growing children 
ought to eat nothing but potatoes. Poverty, seclusion, and 
the same iron despotism would have tamed the young 7 
into the meekest of barn-yard fowls, had the genius that 
— them been less than miraculous in 
might. 
utside of the parson the unsanitary conditions were 

yet more appalling. The church - yard ‘oneal with the 
dead, and fresh interments were made almost daily. ‘‘ Fam- 
ily graves,” unknown in America except among the foreign 

pulation, were filled to within a few inches of the surface. 

he tiny door-yard se the parsovage from the cem- 
etery was lower than the swollen level on the other side of 
the fence, and when the wind blew over the burial-ground 
into the front windows it brought pestilential gases into 
sleeping and living rooms. 

** Haworth was in an unhealthy state, as usual, and both 
Miss Bronté and her servant suffered severely from the pre- 
vailing ee is a sentence that slipped naturally from 
the pen of Charlotte's biographer; the ‘*as usual” would seem 
to be taken for granted by victims and chronicler. 

The church stood farther down the slope, and in wet 
weather foul pools oozed up between the stone slabs of the 
floor. This lay by now over a foot below the graves pressing 
upon the outer walls. The deep digging of the ‘family 
gore ” had undermined the foundations; the rear wall 

ulged and cracked, and the galleries ‘‘sagged" from the 
loosened stones of the interior. On the streetward side out- 
houses and other nuisances had been set close against the 
windows. So objectionable was the church as a place of 
poe that the better class of parishioners would not at- 
tend divine service here, and the congregation diminished 
steadily, although the population of the district was increas- 


ing rapidly 
r. Bront#’s successor, the Rev. Mr. Wade, a man of en- 
ergy, scholarship, and refinement, in making public the re- 
port of ex to the effect that the Haworth church was 
unsafe, and would have to be rebuilt from the foundations 
upward, made application by letter to hundreds of wealthy 
and influential people who had left their names in the visit- 
or’s book kept at . Selecting what seemed to 
him promising addresses, he wrote out a plain statement of 
the dilemma in which be found himself, and asked for 
funds with which to restore the sacred edifice as nearly as 
was practicable to the original form, using the old stones in 
the erection. The only donation received for this purpose 
was one of thirty pounds from an opulent nobleman. 
Meanwhile he was met by a demand from his own parish 
for a more commodious house of worship. Since the ruin 
must come down, it was better, reasoned sensible and inter- 
ested parties, to provide suitably for the needs of a growing 
whee already too large to be accommodated within the 
unds of the ancient sanctuary. When the plans of such 
a church were laid before the people they raised all the 
money required for its construction, one man heading the 
subscription list with five thousand pounds. 

The tottering walls were levelled to the ground, the heav- 
ing pavement of the floor lifted. Under the chancel had 
been interred the remains of the family that had lent dis- 
tinction to the obscure hamlet. The dust of father, mother, 
and six children was mingling with the common earth, Mr. 
Bronté’s coffin being scarcely six inches underground. The 
honored relics were removed reverently, under Mr. Wade's 
personal direction, and placed in a vault constructed upon 
the same spot, and hermetically sealed. A brass plate let 
into the floor of the new church designated the place. 

These are incidents unknown to non-residents of Ha- 
worth, and sorely perverted in the course of the newspaper 
controversy provoked by the intelligence of the demolition 
of tlie ‘‘ Bronté’s church.” Criticism yet more caustic fol- 
lowed the addition of the new wing to the rectory, a dwell! 
ing altogether insufficient in size for the family that had 
removed into it, Nobody cares to recollect, if anybody has 
troubled himself to listen to the simple statement, that be- 
fore enlarging the dwelling the new incumbent proposed 
to sell it instead to the clamoring protestants, that the 
Bronté relics (then to be had by the score) might be therein 
collected and preserved. To employ his own words, he 
‘was called to this parish to conserve the highest interests 
of the church committed to him, and not to act as the cu- 
rator of a museum.” If the Bronté’s admirer: would buy 
the old parsonage he would erect a new « elsewhere. 
His proposal met with no response, except in the form of 
sentimental protests against the profanation of a sbrine. 
Nobody raised any objection to his planting the church- 
yard with trees, which have thriven upon the mouldering 
mortality beneath. 

These are not pleasant details, but I do not apologize for 
giving them ; I could not say less. Nevertheless, 1 gladly 
pass on to the less grewsome features of my story. 

The Haworth church occupies the site of three others of 
differing dates, the foundations of which were revealed 
when the ‘* Bront@ church” was removed. All the avail- 
able stones of that edifice were wrought into the new, and 
the old font was retained. The building is spacious, hand- 
some, and harmonious. The choral service was well 1eu- 
dered by a choir of about twenty men and boys in white 
surplices. The sermon, admirable in matter and reverent 
in delivery, was preached by the rector from the words: 

“Let no man deceive you by any means, for that day 
shall not come except there come a falling away first, and 
that man of sin be revealed—the son of perdition.” 

The respectful attention with which the discourse was 
received confirmed the impression of the intelligence of the 
audience gained from their appearance. The standard of 
education and refinement has been greatly elevated in the 
Yorkshire district since the date at which the Haworth pa- 
rishioner commended ‘‘ Parson” (Mr. Bronté) ‘‘as a gude 
mon who minds his business, and ne’er troubles himself 
with ours.” 

Midway on the moorward side of the church is a tasteful 
stained-glass window, erected 


“Eo the glory of God and (n pleasant Memory of 
Charlotte Bronté bp an American citizen.” 


The donor's steadfast modesty has preserved the incognito 
upon which he insisted when the gift was made. The 
rector is his only and safe confidant. Nearer the door is 
a marble tablet bearing the names of Mr. and Mrs. Bronte, 
their daughter Maria, aged eleven; Elizabeth, aged ten ; 
their son Branwell, who died at thirty-one; Emily, who died 
at thirty; Anne, aged twenty-nine; and Charlotte, wife of 
Rev. A. B. Nicholls, in the thirty-ninth year of her age. 

‘The sting of death is sin, and the strength of sin is the 
law ; but thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
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The student of “‘ providential dispensations this our 
day descries no mystery in the long death-roh shen he 
glances from the memorial marble to the overcrowded 
cemetery and the house on the hill-side that received its 
full shares of the noxious waste. 

By the courtesy of the rector we were shown in the ves- 
tibule the marriage ster of Arthur Bell Nicholls and 
Charlotte Bront#. Until Mr. Wade interfered to protect it 
by locking up the precious volume in the safe, of which he 
keeps the key, the record was seen and handled by every 
sight-seer, and as a result Charlotte’s signature, the last she 
penned of her maiden name, is shockingly bethumbed and 
soiled. Both parties to the contract are said in the my ead 
to be ‘‘of full age”; Mr. Nicholls’s father is written down 
‘‘a farmer,” Mr. Bronté merely as ‘‘ clerk,” the lowest order 
of ordained clergymen. 

A sudden glow of indignation burned within us in read- 
ing the name, in old-fashioned delicate characters, of ‘* M. 

ooler” as onc of the witnesses to the ceremony. As Char- 
lotte’s early teacher and life-long friend, she was among the 
few friends bidden to the marriage, and arrived in Haworth 
the day before it was to take place. After some years of 
violent opposition to Charlotte’s engagement to his curate, 
Mr. Bronté suddenly and voluntarily yielded his consent, 
and even pressed forward the preparations for the marriage, 
seeming to or it with a complacency that filled the 
heart of the dutiful daughter with gratitude. Without as- 
signing any reason for the action, he refused at the eleventh 
hour to go to the church to see her married. Miss Wooler 
ended the painful perplexity consequent upon this new and 
perverse caprice by giving the bride away in her father’s 

lace. 

: As we walked thoughtfully down the steps we had this 
episode in mind, and that the villagers, getting a hint of 
what was going on in church, flocked up the street in sea- 
son to see the bride, sweet-faced and serious, and even girl- 
ish in her snowdrop attire of white muslin, and white bon- 
net bound with green leaves, come out of the church, leaning 
on her husband's arm. 

I bought a photograph of Mr. Nicholls from a Haworth 
man who was one of the spectators that summer forenoon, 
and whose shop is hard by the church. The face had a de- 
cided Milesian cast, and to my disappointed eyes wore a 
smug, pragmatical look. 

“Tt is a fairish likeness,” the ‘‘ old resident” assured me. 
“He is an Irishman, you know, and is still living — near 
Dublin, I think. Hers is a better likeness,” designating 
the picture we have learned to know by heart, the thin, shy 
face, redeemed from <bsolute plainness by the glorious eyes. 
**Recollect her? I've lived here, as man and boy, all my 
life, and seen her thousands of times. I saw her married. 
None of us ever dreamed that any of them would come to 
be famous, unless it was the son. He was the cleverest lad 
I ever knew, and the best company in the world. He could 
have been anything he chose if he had conducted himself 
differently. We were surprised that she became distin- 
guished, she was so quiet and reserved. The old parson 
had some queer ways with him. He always slept with his 
pistols by him, and they were never far away from him. 
A few days before he died he was handling one, and found 
his finger was too weak to pull back the trigger. So I, be- 
ing handy that way, was sent for to make a lever that would 
work it. Asa family they kept very much to themselves ; 
but if it hadn't been for them, Haworth would never have 
been heard of. Mrs. Brown, the old servant ‘Martha’ who 
lived so long with them, died a year ago.” 

Mr. Wade's disinclination to receive within the rectory the 
throng of sight-seers who troop thither from all parts of the 
world has been the subject of animadversion as virulent as 
that called forth by the alterations in church and parsonage. 
When one pauses to reflect that the annual visitation used to 
be numbered by thousands, and still mounts up into the hun- 
dreds, that the rector is a busy man and a studious, consci- 
entious in the discharge of parochial and domestic duties, 
and that even a clergyman is supposed to have some of the 
rights of a private citizen to hold his home as his castle, the 
present incumbent of Haworth may be less bitterly censured 
for declining to grant the run of his premises to the curious 
and the sentimental public. 

For ourselves, we frankly owned that exclusion, even of 
reverent pilgrims, ought not to be construed into discour 
tesy; and the knowledge of his scruples and general practice 
in this respect made us appreciate the more gratefully the 
invitation to visit what were to us sacred precincts. 

We saw and sat in the study which was literally the den 
of the unsocial father. It is bright now with sunlight 
which the windows have been enlarged to admit, paper of 
a soft neutral tint conceals the rough walls, books fill the 
shelves, and pictures are set and hung here and there. It 
looks like what it is—the library and work-room of a 
thoughtful scholar of liberal views and refined tastes. Yet 
I could pot get away from the unuttered fancy that a chill 
had been left in the air by the old man when he dropped, 
like a dead leaf, into his shallow grave under the church 
pavement. 

He outlived them all—the fragile wife, who feared as 
much as she loved him; the brilliant, erring son, who did 
deadly mischief to his own soul with his facile * idle hands ”’; 
the precocious little girls, murdered by slow degrees in a 
a boarding-school ‘‘for poor clergymen’s 
daughters "—the three sisters, whom the nations, praising 
them afar off, had brought to the surprised and patronizing 
notice of him who begot them. 

God forgive him ! 

Across the hall is the room in which ‘‘the girls” wrote 
Jane Eyre, Wuthering Heights, Shirley, The Tenant of Wild- 
Jeli Hall, and Villette, the little volume of verse published 
tentatively by the trio, and the many verses written and 
never printed. This was the family sitting-room, the ‘* par- 
lor” in which meals were served, and where the sisters 
wrote, sewed, studied, and received their few visitors. It is 
of fair size, and, as furnished now, pleasant and cozy. 
When scantily fitted up with such articles as were positive- 
ly needed for carrying on the daily routine of domestic life 
and occupations, bare as to walls and floor, and insufficient- 
ly heated by the small grate, it must have owed whatever it 
had of cheer and comfort to the fact that it represented to 
the inmates home, and liberty to follow the pursuits they 
loved best. Here the three sisters, as the clock struck ten, 
put aside pens and papers, and, linking arms, walked up and 
down the room, while each told what she had written that 
day, and what she had planned. They compared plots and 
situations, and invited criticism of their work, living for that 
delicious hour together in the grand inner world each had 
made for herself to dwell and revel in. By-and-by there 
were but two to keep up the nightly walk and talk. Then 
one paced there alone, but for memory and f—wai com- 
rades, who held her eyes waking until the night was far 
spent. 
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“It seemed as if the very strength of her yearning should 
have compelled them ”—Emily and Anne—‘‘toappear. On 
wintry nights cries and sobs and wailings seemed to go 
around the house, as of the dearly beloved striving to force 
their way to her.” 

“I cannot tell pal? she writes, in one of the rare mo- 
ments when she allowed herself the expression of the suffer- 
ing that consumed her spirit, ‘how I. have sometimes de- 
sponded, and almost despaired, because there was no one to 
whom to read a line, or of whom to ask a counsel. Jane 
Hyre was not written under such circumstances, nor were 
two-thirds of Shirley.” 

The chamber overhead, from which the tried sou! was re- 
leased from the racked body, awoke no more mournful as- 
sociations than the birth-chamber of the undying works I 
have named. I always look out instinctively through the 
window of the room of which it is said ‘‘he or she died 
here.” The windows of this the bedroom of the three sis- 
ters, and in which Emily and Charlotte breathed their last, 
open upon the full breadth of the burial-ground and upon 
the church tower. I wished that the outlook had been tow- 
ards the moors. 

*“* Wakening for an instant from this stupor, she saw her 
husband’s woe-worn face, and caught the sound of some 
murmured words of er that God would ‘spare her.’ 
‘Oh! she whispered forth, ‘I am not going ie, am I? 
He will not separate us; we have been so happy!’” 

Her last pencilled, undated note to her dearest friend, 
Ellen Nussey, bears similar testimony : 

“I must write one line out of my dreary bed. . . . I find 
in my husband the tenderest nurse, the kindest support, the 
best earthly comfort a woman ever had.” 

In recounting these things to myself, my eyes upon the 
spot where the ‘dreary ” had stood, I forgave and tried 
to forget the smug solemnity and the Milesian type of the 
photograph I had bought. 

In this room is the grate into which Emily Bronté dropped 
the comb with which she persisted in trying to dress her 
hair on the morning of the day in which she died. Her one 
confession of helplessness was in the request that Martha, 
drawn to the spot by the odor of burning horn, would pick 
it up for her. 

Down the short steep staircase Emily dragged Keeper, 
whom nobody else dared chastise, and backing him into the 
narrow “well” at the bottom between balustrade and wall, 
‘**punished” him with her bare clinched fist until he was 
subdued. 

The square ‘‘hall-.room” over the front door was the chil- 
dren’s fireless ‘‘ study,” where eight-year-old Maria kept her 
five juniors quiet for hours at a time by reading and telling 
them stories, that ed might not disturb the dying mother 
in the adjacent bedchamber, or the self-absorbed father in 
the den downstairs. 

We said our thanks and our farewells to our courteous 
host upon the worn door-step where Charlotte must have sat 
or stood times without number to see the sun set and the 
moon rise, the teeming graveyard, overrun with nettles and 
long grass, stretching between her and the dark square tower 
of the church. 

Above, the sky was blue and smiling as a baby’s eyes ; 
out on the moors the wind blew fresh and the swallows flew 
low, and in sheltered hollows the late- blossoming heather 
looked fearlessly up to heaven. 





Lapy Brooxe, whom the death of the Earl of Warwick 
has made the Countess of Warwick, and mistress of the 
great castle that has been visited and admired by many 
American travellers, has a better claim to esteem than the 
beauty for which she is noted, the skill and dash with which 
she drives a four-in-hand, or even her intimate friendship 
with the Prince and Princess of Wales. At her country- 
seat, Easton, Lady Brooke organized and supports a school 
for the education of girls in such profitable trades as dress- 
making, millinery, embroidery, lace-making, and the like, 
and there are more than a hundred girls now learning these 
ways of making a good living. The new countess bas the 
reputation of being a ae hostess, despite her well- 
known abhorrence of bores and her indifference to public 
opinion. She plays and sings well, is a clever artist, an ex- 
cellent linguist, and a writer of no mean ability. She is just 
thirty-three years of age. 

—Dr. 8. Elizabeth Winter, who has sailed for Kolapoor, 
southwestern India, to take charge of a hospital for native 
women conducted under the auspices of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions, is a graduate of the Woman’s 
Medical College of Philadelphia, and was formerly resident 
physician of the Philadelphia Lying-in Charity and Nurses’ 
School. She also passed a term as resident physician at the 
State Asylum for the Insane at St. Peter, Minnesota, and 
has had a wide and excellent hospital experience. 

—Miss Martina Johnstone, the talented young violinist, 
whose playing has charmed all those who have been so 
fortunate as to hear her, is but recently graduated from the 
Conservatory at Stockholm, where she was the prize pupil. 
Before going there she studied for four years in Berlin, 
where she played before the Empress Augusta, and had, 
what is esteemed by Miss Johnstone higher praise, the honor 
of playing for Count von Moltke, who was so charmed by 
her performance that he came every week to listen to her. 
In person Miss Johnstone is tall and dignified, with a most 
attractive face. She is serious while playing, and evidently 
takes her art much in earnest, but it is a radiant smile that 
lights her face in response to applause or words of apprecia- 
tion. She has already appeared at one of Mr. Albert Morris 
Bagby’s ‘‘ Musical Mentnes ” at the Hotel Waldorf. 

—Mrs. W. J. Baird has this year won six first and two 
second prizes in chess competitions where she was the only 
woman. At the recent chess-problem tournament she 
won, for the third year in succession, the medal for the first 
prize three mover, and last summer she won five prizes at 
archery. 

—Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett will remain at her 
Washington home this winter, and in the sprin to the 
country place in England which she has occu for sev- 
eral seasons. 

—The memory of Rebecca Gratz, who lived in Philadelphia 
to the age of ninety, and was said to have been the se ces of 
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Scott’ becca in Jvanhoe, is to be perpetuated by a bequest 
of over $100,000, which was recently received by the Michoe 
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Israel Conguegrtion of the City of Brotherly Love. The 
money was left in trust by Hyman Gratz to keep his sister 
Rebecca's memory green, and it is only since the death of 
the trustee that it has passed to its destination. 

—Lady Eva Quinn, the wife of that Captain Wyndham 
who is heir-presumptive to the Earl of Dunraven, has the 
reputation of being the most noted shot among English wo- 
men. One of her chief exploits is the shooting of six full- 
grown tigers from a howdah. 

—Miss Helen Carroll, sister of Royal Phelps Carroll, the 
owner of the yacht Navahoe, and granddaughter of the late 
Royal Phelps, of this city, is said to be the richest girl in her 
own right in the city of Washington. She inherited her in- 
come of $40,000 a year from her grandfather, and 
what are often considered unnecessary qualifications for an 
heiress, beauty of face and kindness of heart. 

—The defeated candidate in the last Massachusetts elec- 
tion, John E. Russell, was accompanied by his wife on nearly 
all his campaigning trips. His physique is far from sound, 
and she went with him to see for herself that his health was 
properly guarded. 

--Hon. Ainsworth Spofford, the Librarian of Congress, 
who labored so long to have that body provide a suitable 
home for the great national library, hopes to see the new 
Library completed in two years. The gilded dome of the 
Library is already a conspicuous feature in the city pano- 
rama from — — of view, and has suggested the idea of 
gilding the whole dome of the Capitol, which suffers now by 
the near contrast with the golden bubble across the park. 
With the books properly housed, a proper reading-room, and 
the new catalogue available, a quarter is expected to spring 
up on Capitol Hill like that around the British Museum in 
London and the great Librairie in Paris, and the bookworm 
and the ancient student become regular features of Washing- 
ton streets. 

—Mrs. Zelia Nuttall, daughter of the distinguished Har- 
vard professor, who has so signally distinguished herself in 
her archeological researches, was greatly honored durin 
her visit to Washington. The Anthropological Society a 
the Women’s Anthropological Society held a joint session 
in her honor, and the most eminent men of science congrat- 
ulated her and extolled her studies, which have finally un- 
ravelled the mystery of the ancient Mexican calendar. Af- 
ter the publication of her work on the subject, Mrs. Nuttall 
will return to Dresden, and prosecute her studies there. 





Rosamonp.—1. For your luncheon serve: 1, Raw oysters; 2, Soup 2 /a 
Reine ; 3, Lobster patés; 4, Small filets of beef with green pease; 5, Sor- 
u 


het; 6, Partridge and escarole salad ; 7, Ices; 8, Fruit, bonbons, etc. ; 9, 
Coffee. 2% There are no prettier favors than flowers. Have a wet de 
corsage, tied with wide ribbons with floating ends, for each guest. If you 
wish more than this, have decorated luncheon cards. 8 Chrysanthemoms 
would go well with your centre piece. 4. It is better to write your invi- 
tations. 5. If you are permitted to accept the young man’s escort home, 
he is probably some one whom your hostess knows well enongh to war- 
rant your father or mother in inviting him to call. 

Cc, A. H.—If ye have any reception at all, you should certainly have 
refreshments of some sort—either a wedding breakfast or a standing 
\anch. The only way to avoid this is by having the marriage in church, 
aud inviting no guests to the house or hotel. 

kva.—Why not have a card party at which the guests will play 
“hearts”? The refreshments—ices, ca es, bonbones, etc.—may be in the 
form of hearts, and there may be heart-shaped favors. 

L. G. P.—1, For your country Inncheon have: 1, Bouillon; 2, Lob- 
ster or oyster croqnettes; 3, Lamb-chops and French pease; 4, Broiled 
chicken and salad, or simply salad, crackers, and cheese; 5, Ices or some 
Other dainty dessert; 6, Prait; 7, Coffee. 2 Have the luncheon at one, 
or halfafterone. 8. Write notes in the second person, asking your guests 
to lanch with you upon the . Y: day, and meet the friends visiting 
you, giving their names. 4 The only favors generally given now are 
flowers. 5. Receive your guests in house gown or preity street cos- 
tume, not in evening dress. 

Aion Maup.—Cloth costumes are made with a gored skirt and a coat 
reaching to the knee, or else with a round waist, to which are added 
shoulder epaniettes and a basque of velvet edged with fur. The ekirt 
may be a half-circle if you prefer, cut acroas the goods, with selvage at 
top and bottom, and the oniy seam that down the back. 

“*Many.”—A pretty Christmas gitt to your sister is a Liberty scarf of 
rome delicate shade or of dark rich red ; ft will cost $1 75. Or you might 
give a velvet stock-collar, or two or three of becoming colors, They are 
made of three-sixteenths of a bias yard of velvet or of satin, hemmed 
with blind stitches, and shirred to form a little ruffle at each end. These 
ruffies are an inch wide, doubled, and they couceal the hooks and eyes 
that fasten the stock in the back. 

A oo og have worn mourning a year for your sister the 
figured silk dress will be suitable. Make it with a round waist opening 
on a full vest of black chiffon banded across with white guipure inser- 
tions. Have puffed sieeves to the elbow, with ruffles of silk muslin be- 
low. The half-circle skirt need not be trimmed. 

Hartriz.—White crépon, or else —- de Chine, will be pretty for a 
child bridemaid’s gown. Make it with a high waist shirred around the 
neck and belt, with large puffed sleeves, and ful) short skirt reaching just 
below the knee. e shoes and stockings may be either black or white. 

L. 8S. D.—There is no special way of lining velvet waists. They are gen- 
erally lined in the usnal way, but are also sometimes finished in tailor 
style, with felled seams. 

Jane 8.—Your pale pink cashmere will be pretty made with a yoke 
skirt, the yoke low on the hips, banded with white insertion, and the 
part below falling in accordion pieata. Have a high belted waist, the 
front gathered fall below the throat, and put five rows of insertion across 
it, letting it pass noder the arms, and up the back in a point. Have mut- 
ton-leg sleeves, wit!: an accordion-pleated ruffle eight or ten inches deep 
at the top sewed in each armhole, and tapering narrower under the arm, 

Cratnr.—Use brown velvet and pink or yellow chiffon with the brown 
moiré dress, Make a round waist of the moiré, lapping in front to the 
left, and add a short basque, revers, and collar of the velvet. Use the 
chiffon for a piestron, and have a stock of it to pass over the collar. Have 
large mutton-leg sleeves with bands of velvet below the elbow. Gore the 
skirt In front and sides, and have godet pleats at the back. Trim the 
foot with a bias band of velvet. Use accordion-pleated chiffon for the 
front and shoulder frilis of the evening waist. 

M.—Your red albatross woo! dress will be effective, made like that 
described above to “ Jane 8.,” and trimmed with black insertions, 

Anxtous.—The white serge would be appropriate for a tea gown, or else 
a fitted basque and gored skirt, with collar and shoulder ruffles of yellow, 
green, or dablia velvet narrowly edged with fur. Use the red woo! as 
sleeves and skirt of a basque waist of black moiré, cut quite short, with 
large revere, epaulettes, and collar bound with biack velvet ribbon, or with 
Astrakhan. Keep the gray silk all gray, or else add a full plastron of deep 
cerise or of pink crape crossed with bands of white guipare insertion. 
Make it like the last gown illustrated on page 878 of Bazar No. 42, and 
trim with white lace raches, Have one new gown of black pean de sole, 
as you object to moiré, and trim it with the white lace collar and edging 
you mention. Make it with a coat to the knee, with a vest of white 
moiré, and by keeping it all black and white you can vary it by wearing 
different colored stock-collars of velvet or of satin antique, either cerise, 
turquoise, shaded green, yellow, or mauve. Have a bi velvet cape that 
will answer for md and evening wear. 

Mas. J. M.—Make the hunter's cashmere dress with a round gath- 
ered waist, with yoke, basque, and sleeves of silk like the shot bine anc 
green sample you enclose. Faxten the waist in the back. Cut the short 
circular basque by a pattern in the Supplement of Bazar No. 46. Ruches 
of biack velvet ribbon should trim the basque and skirt. For a girl's 
dressing-gown get eider-down flannel, either pink, blue, or dark red, and 
make it very full in pleats attached to a shallow yoke. Have large siceves, 
and use a thick cord of white silk for trimming, and also to confine the 
waist if desired. 

Dor.—See the article on the “Treatment of Walls” in Bazar No. 45. 

E. B. B.—Make your pink wool skirt with ed front and sides and 
full back, and just long enorgh to touch the . Trim it witis zigzag 
bands of the velvet vou enclose, or else with two bias hands around the 
hips. Have a shirred waist low about the throat, and puffed elbow sleeves. 
Make square epaulttes of the velvet, and have a draped belt of the sume, 
fastened with a bow and ends on the left. 








FRENCH WINTER COSTUMES. 


RECEPTION gown is of fancy velvet in old-blue 
shades pointillé with red silk. It is trimmed with 
black velvet and jet passementerie. The velvet skirt 
falls in full godet pleats in the back, and is trimmed 
with a festooned flounce of black velvet headed with jet. 
The round corsage is fitted by darts, and is trimmed 
with black velvet bretelles that cross the back as a 
collaretté Straps of jet cross the front between large 
jet buttons The sleeves fit closely below the elbow, 
and have balloon puffs above. The high collar-band 
has a ruche of black velvet at the top 
A youthful walking dress of blue sacking is made 
gay by a ribbon trimming, half of cerise with blue 
leaves, and the other half of blue with cerise leaves, 
all the leaves being edged with gold. The round cor 
sage stretched plainly on the lining has two lengthwise 
ribbons on the front, and two circular berthas trimmed 
with the ribbon. The collar is finished with a white 
satin ruche. Three puffs of graduated size form the 
upper sleeves. The reticule is prettily trimmed with 
ribbon. A felt hat with waving brim is trimmed with 
feathers and knots of velvet 
A dress of moss-green cloth is trimmed with glacé 
velvet ribbon, gray-blue and rose together, the wrong 
A twist of ribbon at the foot 
of the green cloth skirt shows the rose-satin side. The 
round corsage has cross-rows of the ribbon showing 
the rose-color forming a ladder Renaissance lace 
starting at the collar is headed with a border of fea- 


side being of rose satin 


SACKING GOWN TRIMMED WITH RIBBONS 


thers. The sleeves have double puffs above the elbow. The 
hat of black velvet, smooth on the frame, is turned up in 
front and back, with a chou of pink satin next the hair in 
front, Blue ostrich tips are held by loops of pink ribbon 

A street dress of fancy wool in éminence-purple shades 
is trimmed with black Persian-lamb fur and jet embroidery 
The skirt, bordered with fur, has a narrow band of thin alu 
minium sewed inside near the foot to make it form pretty wav 
ing folds. The corsage is gathered to the belt in front over 
a fitted lining, while the back is drawn smoothly without 
seams full basque edged with fur is sewed under the 
jet belt. A small bolero jacket is outlined in front, and 
trimmed with jet embroidery and a square-cornered collar 
of the fur. A high collar is of fur above a band of the 
wool. Drooping sleeve puffs of wool are above close fur 
sleeves. A gray felt bonnet edged with fur has a brim in 
waved folds, and is trimmed with a high cluster of red 
feathers 


SWEEPING OUT THE YEAR. 

wits the return of fall comes the return of the family 

to the vacant house, and some one has to go before 
and oversee its “putting in order; for only those who have 
returned to a house vacant all summer, before open doors and 
windows, brooms and dusters and mops, have done their work, 
know how heart-lowering the condition of such a house is. 
Dust has blown in, the summer long, at all the crevices, and 
lies thick on everything as sifted ashes might, soot has fallen 
down the chimneys and out of the open fireplaces, spiders 
have spun from side to side in unobstructed industry, mice 
have nibbled. through lath and plaster, beetles have had it 
all their own way, pipes are rusty, gas-keys will not turn, 
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RECEPTION GOWN OF FIGURED VELVET. 


one cannot see out of the windows, an atmosphere of 
mould and dampness hangs over all, and sweetness and 
light must be brought out of it 

If the house has been left with little preparation in 
the beginning, the work now is serious. But if car- 
pets and curtains were put away, and furniture covered 
and chandeliers bagged and pictures unhung and clos- 
eted, the outlook is not so bad; for then the cleaning is 
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simple, before furniture and books and pictures compli- 
cate it, ornaments are brought out, draperies hung, and 
rugs laid again. Very soon, in such case, is order brought 
out of chaos, the air blown out of the gas-tubes, and the 
housekeeping put in train. 

But if the family have not been away, but have re- 
mained in full occupation, it is equally n to have 
a thorough overhauling before condemning its members 
to live in the atmosphere saturated with the summer’s 
waste and emanation, The daily and tg wet sweeping 
and ‘“‘cleaning up” have been all very well as far as 
they went; but how is it with carpets into which the 
summer dust has been 4 indefinitely, with walls 
over which the open windows have allowed the finest 
trituration of the street dust to powder itself, with the 
beds that have been continuously occupied by heated and 
perspiring bodies for months? All the screens in the 
world have not kept out the flies, and hot soap and wa- 
ter must follow their path, and there must be fresh polish 
on the furniture. There are the secret places of the pan- 
try to be laid bare; and the cellar needs a strong wind 
from doors and windows set wide open to blow through 
all its dark arches and closets and bins. Mattresses must 
be put out in the sun all day and several days, and pil- 
lows must be sunned and aired as well. Blankets that 
have been used must be washed, and those that have not 
been used must be hung a the lines, to make sure 
no moths have found good winter quarters for their 
young families there; and all the winter draperies must 

shaken out till the odor of camphor chest or moth 
ball is gone. And when wardrobes and cedar closets 


CLOTH GOWN WITH RIBBON TRIMMING. 


have all been wiped out, furnace pipes have been taken 
down and put up again, and the domestic world generally 
set to rights, we fancy we see it for a definite fact that 
we are made of dust, and that to dust we must return, and 
that we have already begun to return. 

Our forefathers had a great pleasure in preparing for the 
rigors of winter, in banking the house with turf, or gravel 
enclosed in boards, in preparing vast wood-piles and hauling 
store of backlogs and foresticks, in laying in provisions, 
their apples and nuts and cider and cakes of honey, their 
herbs, and sweet and bitter roots, in looking at the frieze of 
onion strings, dried-apple festoons, and fringes of crook- 
neck squash above the kitchen shelf. In their day, when 
an open window was thought to be a death-trap, and the 
best and safest sleep was on feather beds and under stifling 
curtains, it was only the stronger that survived, and we, 
rather than otherwise, owe these dead-and-gone people the 
duty of looking out for the bealth they have bequeathed us, 
in so far, at any rate, as by ridding ourselves of the cast- 
off remnants of the year’s waste. 


CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS FOR 
SLENDER PURSES. 
BY MARY J. SAFFORD. 


c is not easy to choose Christmas gifts even when one 
carries a full purse, and bas only to select from the wealth 
of beautiful and useful articles with which the shops are 
crowded at the yule-tide season. But the difficulty increases 
when the riches of the pocket-book do not equal those of the 
loving heart; so all who are in that position must eke out 
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their pennies by the aid of skilful fingers, and, if possible, 
turn to account any bit of pretty material they possess. 
Luckily the law of compensation is at work here also, and 
clever maids and matrons will find pleasure in the planning, 
while every one who has the true Christmas spirit will value 
the merest trifle which expresses the giver’s kindly remem 
brance. These directions for a few pretty inexpensive arti 
cles will, 1 hope, suggest many other ways of utilizing any 
scraps remaining from former fancy-work, or the dresses 
worn on ‘‘ high days and holidays.” If any woman owns 
remnants of the old-fashioned brocade gown worn by her 
great-great-grandmother in Revolutionary days she is fortu 
nate indeed, for she has it in her power to bestow Christmas 
presents which will be valued by every member of the family 
connection Pin-cushions, pen-wipers, work-bags, sachets, 
sofa pillows—all these articles, in every variety of shape and 
size, afford an opportunity to use the brocade, or, if the 
pieces are large enough, handkerchief and glove cases may 
be added to the list 
PEN-WIPER 

Cut from fine white cloth or nice flannel a circle 44 inches 
in diameter, and finish the edge by making with white em 
broidery silk button-hole stitches half an inch long and a 
quarter of an inch apart. Within the plain centre work, 
scattered carelessly, white daisies with yellow centres, the 
petals in solid embroidery, the centres in French knots. If 
the daisies are too difficult, any small pattern of dots, dashes 
stars, or crescents worked in outline stitch will also decorate 
the pen-Ww ipe r pre ttily 

Next cut from chamois-skin or cloth two circles a quarter 
of an inch smaller than the first, and a third one the same 
size. Fasten all four together by a small embroidered dot 
in the centre of the embroidered circle, taking the stitches 
through all four pieces; or they may be merely caught to 
gether, and the stitches covered with a bow or tiny rosette of 
baby-ribbon 

If the maker has sufficient skill, the circle (cut in paper) 
can be shaped into the five petals of a pansy, or the three 
leaves and stem of a clover leaf, the other pieces being cut 
by the same pattern In that case the embroidered decora 
tion (except the button-hole stitch around the edge) can be 
omitted, the form being ornamental. Other colors, of course, 
can be substituted 


WORK OR KNITTING BAG 


A gay little bag, very useful to hold the young girl’s ma- 
terials for fancy-work or ‘‘grandma’s knitting,” can be 
made of bits of silk or ribbon, and though the work itself is 
not new, this design is very pretty and effective. The one 
before me was manufactured from six strips of satin rib- 
bon of different colors, each an inch wide and eleven inches 
long. Allow sufficient additional length for turnings, and 
down each seam make, with embroidery silk, a row of feather- 
stitching or old-fashioned ‘‘cat stitch.” (This stitching 
must be of a different color from the two ribbons on which 
it is worked.) In the bag 1 am describing the ribbons are 
arranged as follows: old-gold, scarlet, gray, blue, pink, 
and wine-color. After the ribbons are joined (they should 
be sewed together before being feather-stitched) cut a piece 
of silk or satin of any pretty shade—in the model old-gold 
is used—large enough to line it. Next cut two pieces of 
silk, satin, or velvet (this should be black or some rich 
dark color) 8 inches wide and from 10 to 12 inches long. 
Hem one of the 8-inch sides. Put the centre of the other 
8-inch side to the centre of one side of the strips of ribbon, 
and gather the extra fulness to fit the piece formed of the 
ribbons, running the gathering thread around the corner of 
the 8 inch side of the plain material to the end, and drawing 
it to the length of the ribbons. Proceed in the same way 
with the pieces on the other side of the centre. Baste the 
lining in, bemming it down neatly to cover the raw edges 
where the silk or satin is gathered to the strips of ribbon. 
Run narrow elastic, 4 inches long, through the hems of the 
S-inch sides, and fasten firmly 

Sew ribbon, cord, or fancy gimp along the outside seam 
between the ribbons and the silk, and fasten two pieces, each 
18 inches long, to the four corners of the piece formed by the 
strips of ribbon. If ribbon is used, set a bow or rosette at 
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each corner. If cord or 
gimp is chosen, slip the 
ends between the outside 
lining. 

Strips of silk, satin, or 
velvet, or of all three, can 
be substituted for the satin 
ribbons; or the centre of 
the bag can be made of 
strips of black satin and 
velvet, and the sides of 
brocade or any bright pret- 
ty material, 18 or 20 inches 
wide and 8 inches long, by 
cutting it in halves, and 
using the two selvage ends 
to make the hem for the 
elastic. 


SOFA PILLOWS. 
The fancy for sofa pil- 


lows is by no means on the 
wane, but many are so elab- 
orate that they serve rath- 
er for ornament than use. 
One which combines ser- 
vice and beauty, however, 
can be quickly and inex- 
pensively made of a square 
of heavy linen, on which a 
pattern of large interlaced 
rings is worked in outline 
stitch with heavy linen 
floss. Cut the square of 
linen (which may be either 
bleached or unbleached) 
the size desired; then, com- 
mencing at the upper left- 
hand corner, lay a saucer 
upside down on the mate- 
rial (far enough from the 
top and side to allow am- 
ple room for turnings), and 
draw a line around it with 
apencil. Move the saucer 
to the right till the left- 
hand edge just touches the 
centre of the cirele, and re- 
peat. Continue in this way 
across the top, then down both sides and across the bottom, 
thus forming a border. It may save time and perplexity to 
suggest that the maker should first lay the saucer on the ma- 
terial, get the exact measurement, and see how many rings 
the width of the square will allow. Divide the surplus. 
For instance, if 2 inches, make the first circle 1 inch from the 
top and 1 inch from the side of the upper left-hand corner. 
If preferred, patterns of crescents, triangles, pansies, clover 
leaves, or any design, can be cut from stiff brown paper, laid 
on the linen, and traced with a pencil at irregular distances 
over the whole surface, and then connected by slanting lines. 
When the embroidery is finished, cut another piece of linen 
of the same size, sew neatly together around three sides, slip 
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the pillow in, and catch the 
fourth side lightly. When 
the cover is soiled, it can be 
easily ripped, and will come 
from the wash looking as good 
asnew. A ruffle of embroid- 
ery or heavy lace can be add- 
ed if desired. 

The easiest way to get the 
pillow is, of course, to buy a 
so-called ‘‘ down cushion” at 
any of the large shops. But 
if expense must be consider- 
ed, very nice ones can be made 
at home of ticking stuffed 
with feathers, or, if they can 
not be had, the inner husks of 
corn torn lengthways in nar 
row strips, the finer the bet- 
ter, may be substituted. This 
latter filling is also excellent 
for boat cushions, which may 
be covered with the durable 
blue denim, on which the 
name of the boat or the initials 
of its owner have been em- 
broidered with coarse white 
linen thread in outline stitch, 
arranged diagonally. 

very effective cover can 
be made from a square of fine 
linen huckaback. 

Choose a pattern which has 
large bold outlines, and em- 
broider in outline stitch with 
heavy white rope silk. Then darn the spaces outside of the 
pattern with pale yellow filoselle, using the squares of the 
huckaback as a guide. The effect resembles cloth of gold. 
In the model the back and a scant ruffle around it were of 
white China silk, but if this is too costly, use the huckaback, 
and finish with a cord. A white or pale yellow China silk 
handkerchief to cover the back, leaving the hem to surround 
the edge as a border, would also complete it prettily. This 
cover may also be laundered. 


Hat witu Lace Scarr. 








GOWNS. 








THEATRE AND RECEPTION | 
/ OILETTES. 
4 te bodice illustrated on page 1087 forms 
part of a light gray bengaline gown 
The back is cut round and low at the neck 
and the fronts are draped from the armhole 
to cross, and meet under a large sash bow 
at the back. The top is filled out by a 
guimpe and high collar of black corded lace 
over white silk. The sleeves are full and 
drooping, and draped over a close forearm. 
The young lady's reception gown illus- 
trated is of figured Liberty silk witn a light 
golden-tan ground. The skirt is trimmed 
with narrow ruffles edged with black, three 
around the bottom, two half-way up the 
skirt, and two just below the waist simulat- 
ing a basque. The gathered bodice has a 
high collar and pointed plastron braided 
with gold and framed in a black velvet band, 
which heads a double ruffle that surmounts 
the sleeve puff 
The second gown illustrated is of petunia 
jink bengaline, relieved by darker velvet 
t consists of a half-circle skirt bordered with | 
velvet, and a péplum over-dress. The latter 
has a guimpe and stock-collar of white silk 
muslin, square at the front and pointed at 
the back. Three bands of velvet cross the 
front, and turning from it are waved revers, 
which meet in a point at the back 


CHEAP 

te isa cl »ple not otherwise 
objectionable to whom one feels con 
tinually inclined to recommend the study of 
the English language. The language they 
use verges on slang, but is mostly like the 
White Knight’s pudding,” an invention of 


WIT’ 


ass of pec 


their own, which | weakly regard as hu 
morous. Their term for the ovean is al 
ways ‘the mill-pond,” or the “* briny deep.” 
They never step on land, but on ‘terra fir- 
ma.” They ‘* gaze at the starry firmament” 
instead of looking atthesky. And they meet 
their friends only upon ‘the Rialto.” | 
They never ask you to dinner, but “to 
grace the festal board.” Their home is al 
ways their vine and fig-tree,” and their 


children are only their ‘‘ olive branches.” 

Such cheap wit is far more tiresome than 
slang. Slang is sometimes picturesque, and 
may be rebuked as the genuine article when 
it gels too pronounced. The misguided 
wretch who invariably calls his clothes ‘* his 
garb” thinks be isfunny. If you find him 
tiresome, he thinks you priggish 

For the young lady who thought it vulgar 
and only ** retired,” one can 
feel pity. Our weariness for the man who 
forever “‘ turns in” reaches at last unto dis 
gust. He considers the simple terms of the 
language beneath hin 


to go to bed 
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has been used for 











r fifty years by millions of 
mothers for theic children while teething, with perfect 
enecess, It auot! softens the yume, allnye 
all pain, cures wine , wud is the best —y J for 
diarrheen Ss vista ji every part of the 
world. Tw ite a bottle,—[ Ade.) | 

roo MANY | 
to print; that is why we never use te ~timonials in 
our advertising We are « stanily receiving them 
from al! porte of the world, accompant ed with photo- 
graphs of beantifal hables The Gail ‘Borden Eagle | 
Brand Condensed Milk is the best lnofant’s food 
—(Ade 
Surrnion ty Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme Simon, 
marvelious f he complexion and light cutaneous | 
affections: it whitens, perfames, fortifies the ekin. J. | 
Suwon, 13 rune Grange Bateliore, Paris; Vaux & Titrorn, 
New Yor k. Druggists, Perfamers, Fancy-goods stores. 


—{Adv.} 
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Dr. Price’s Cream ng | 


Powder 
Awarded highest honors—World’s Fair. | 
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Striking 


The delicate aroma and fruit taste 
of articles flavored with 





p* PRICE. 


Flavoring venue 
Extracts 


Orange 

Rose, etc. | 
as contrasted with the coarse and 
disagreeable taste of those flavored 
with the common flavoring extracts 
now in the market, is really one of 
the striking peculiarities of these 
famous and valuable products. 
The difference is so notable that 
any person once using Dr. Price’s 
Flavors will never again use any 
other. 


Price Flavoring Extract Co. 


C. PRICE, Pres’t. 


Chicago. 


Dr. V 
New York, 
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For the Babies’ 
Christmas. 


Hamper Baskets 
Afghans. 


Fur Carriage Robes. 


Decorated China Sponge Basins 


dishes to match, 
in Cases ete., 


ans 
Sache 


Imported Toilet 


ot P 


| wine. Sizes 


—handsomely 
all the first ¢ 


Silk and Lamb's wool, hand embroidered, and elegantly trimmed. 


A. A.Yantine& Co. 


JAPANESE, CHINESE, TURKISH, * 
PERSIAN, and INDIA GOODS.. <@ 


877,879 Broadway, N.Y. 


A MOST USEFUL AND ACCEPTABLE 
CHRISTMAS GiIrrT. 


JAPANESE SILK 
GOWNS AND JACKETS 


We have now on sale our complete assortments 
colors and sizes, All best quality. Extra finish. 


MEN’S SMOKING-JACKETS 
In wavy, brown, maroon. 


Piain, $4.50; Embroidered, $5.75. 


DRESSING-GOWNS 
In brown, uavy, maroon, changeable bine, red, and 
to 50. 


Pla $10.50. 
baait Embroidered, 12.50. 
Full Kmbrotdered, 14.50. 


In red, brown, changeable blue, pink, white, black, 
gray. Sizes 34 to 4. 


Plain, $6.50; Embroidered, $8.50. 
LADIES’ DRESSING-GOWNS 


In red, navy, brown, black, changeable blue, pink, 
maroon, Sizes 34 to 46 


Piain, $13.50; Kmbroidered, $16.00 


Mail orders receive prompt attention. 
chases seleéied now will be delivered any time desired. 


“VANTINE’S FABRICS.” 
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trimmed, with inside tray arranged to hold 
othing. 


in two compartments for hot 
and cold water, Powder Boxes 
Stands, Ribbon rattles, decorated with bells. 


and the best assortment of 


Dainty Slips and Dresses, 


Wrappers and Cloaks—at the lowest prices’ 
Send tor Catalogue. 


60 and 6a West 23d St., N. Y. 





For “the relief of more 
than half the sickness in the 
world, especially of women, 
go by the book on Beecham's 
pills. 

The book is of immense 
importance to you, whether 
you need it now or not. 

Book free at drugstores; 
or write B F Allen Co, 365 
Canal street, New York 





STEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World! 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. | 


Decorate your home at 


Yule Tide 


with some Christmas wreaths of Holly and Mis- 
tletoe, manufactured by the Windsor Company, 
North Adams, Mass. They are made on cloth 
and can be tacked on the wall, furnishing an 
unique and artistic decoration. For sale by all 
dry-goods and toy dealers at ten cents each. 
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Children Cry for ueaters Castoria. 


Holiday pur- 











| cleanses the teeth ana mys pestece the breath. 
and —— Pu sine Tobe Pre dee 
| cite Penal ieee Price, 25c. 


| AN ELEGANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. / 
Sell by all Dealers o 


Address Dr. I. W TON’ Se Me Stale = Ry. 


‘ LYON. 








CHARLES £. PERVEAR, Agent. 
SUCCESSORS TO 
PAWTUCKET HAIR CLOTH COMPANY, 
AMERICAN HAIR CLOTH PADDING COMPANY, 
NATIONAL HAIR SEATING COMPANY, 


Largest Hair Cloth Manufacturers in the world. 


HAIR SEATINGS, 


Moth Proof, Durability Gacuasttes, 
Cleanliness Supre 


Hair Cloth Crinoline, 


PADDING OR TAILORS’ HAIR CLOTH, 
Made from Selected Imported Horse Hair, 


Also, Manufacturers of FIBRE CLOTH. 
Goods of a Superior Quality. Bray Piece Fully Warranted. 
HAIR CLOTH CRINDLINE.SacSeita” atop 


that resists dampness 
and retains - ¥ and elasticity. 
Made ay ht weight, Grey, Black, and Whit te, 


medium, ie heavy in 


See that Weft le Genuine won I Matr. 
ane ov Imrrations in Cottons, Glazed Threads, etc. 
HAIR CLOTH CRINOLINE is what you require. 


| Ask Dealers for OURS and accept no other. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Baw 


The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 


Holiday Edition. With twe 
Illustrations by Howarp Pyise 
Crown 8vo, $5.00; 
half levant, $9. 


By Dr. Houmes 
traits and 60 
superb gift. 2 vols. 
extra, gilt top, $8.50; 
ished calf, $11.00 


Por- 


half calf, 
»; full pol- 


The Old Garden, 


And Other Verses. By ManrGaret Detann. Aol. 
iday Edition. With over 100 exquisite Illustrations 
in color by Watts Caans. Beautifully printed 
| and bound, $4.00. 


Deephaven. 


By Saran Orne Jewett. Holiday Edition 
about so Illustrations by C 
Woopsvury. 


With 
H. and Marcta O, 
A beautiful volume. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 


The Hanging of the Crane, and 
Other Poems of the Home. 


By Henry W. Loncrettow. New Holiday Fdi- 
tion. With photogravure illustrations. 16mo, dain- 
tily bound, $1.50. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 


Complete in an entirely new Cambridge Edition. 
With a Biographical Sketch, Notes, Index to First 
Lines, a Portrait, and an Engraving of Longfellow’s 
Cambridge home. Printed from new plates, large 
type, On opaque paper, attractively bound. Crown 
Svo, gilt top, $2.00; half calf, $3.50; tree calf, or le- 
vant, $5.50. 


The Son of a Prophet. 


By Georce Anson Jackson, 16mo, $1.25 
“We do not hesitate to rank this story in respect to 
both interest and power with ‘ Ben-Bur’ and ‘ The Prince 
of India.’ "’— Boston Congregationalist. 





No Heroes. 


A Capital Story for Boys. 
Howarp, author of “ 
trated, 75 cents. 


Polly Oliver’s Problem. 


A Story of special interest to girls, but (delightful to 
everybody, by Mrs. Ww 16GN, author of “ The Bird's 
Christmas Carol,” “The Story of Patsy,” “A 
Cathedral Courtship,” etc. Illustrated, $1.00 


By Brancue Wits 
One Summer,” etc.  Illus- 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


D'M°MICHAEL 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
| Awarded both medal and dipic aa—World’s Fair, 





























B. Altman & Co. 


(8th Street, 19th Street, 
and 6th Avenue, 
New York, 


Are now showing a 
great variety of goods 
suitable for 


Holiday 
Presents 


Including Lamps, 
Lamp Shades, Art 
Potteries, Turkish 
Rugs, Cushions, Scarfs, 
Screens,and Hangings. 


Leather Goods, 
Dressing and Toilet 
Cases, Fancy Baskets, | _ 
Fans, Opera Glasses, | 





Fine Stationery, Per-| | 


fumery, etc. 


Men’s House Robes, 
Smoking-Jackets, Em-| 


broidered Suspendets, 


Neckwear,Gloves, U m- | 


brellas, Canes, and 


Riding-W hips. 








The Best Muslin for Ladies’ Skirts, 


Pride of the West. 








Skirts made from this muslin are for 
sale by all leading retail dry-goods deal- 
ers; also the muslin in 36, 41, and 45 
inch widths. 














Greatest of Family Games 


Progressive 
America. 


The most entertaining and instructive 
game of the century. It delightfully 
teaches American g copraph » while it 
~ to whit and ol 


bat Re aheen S-contetmes. The 
pee Company, Boston, Mass. 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


Christmas time. 


Lundborg’s 


the FINEST and most POPULAR PERFUIIES, 
are particularly appropriate and acceptable at 





ARE YOU INTERESTED? 








IN LL these, and other departments of the utmost 
rvi ~~ Decoration value to those fond of beautiful home sur- 
China Paint ¥ Em 4 roundings are thoroughly treated by expert 
Tapest ey Pa ating Architect, workers and able designers and writers in 
Artist Bi mo Sketchi INTER 
Draw ng for Iipiration, Fine AM, THE ART CHANGE, 
ography, the O_pest, Most Reviasie, ProGressive, and 
‘Minature Painting, Pyrography: | Practicat ArT anp HovusgHoLtp MaGazine. 


ther Work, cism, 

A year’s subscription to this magazine gives you, 
oil, Water, and Mineral Color Painting. besides the 12 elaborately illustrated monthly num- 
bers, 36 magnificent studies in oil and water colors, 
Jor framing or copying—fac-similes of paintings 
by well-known American artists — and 24 large 
extra sheets of full-size designs for all manner of 
home art work. 





A department of especial interest is Tue In- 
struction Derartment, in which all necessary 
information to reproduce the color plates and other 
designs is given each month. This instruction is 
written by professional artists of standing, and is the 
same as supplied! in the large art schools. 7 Ais de- 
partment is open to all subscribers who want ques- 
| tions answered in connection with their work 











“ Aut ror You.”—Size 10x25 in. 





~Wrrn 1894 THE ART INTERCHANGE MONTHLY ‘MAGAZINE 


en’ers upon its sixteenth year, and we can safely promise that it will surpass in beauty of illustration and general 


interest and usefulness al! preceding volumes. 
7 to every one who sends the regular price of $4.00 for one year’s 
A Beautiful Gift Free subscription direct to our office. At an enormous expense we have 
prepared an exquisite work of art entitled Picturesque Venice, which we propose to present to 1894 subscribers 
until be limited edition is exhausted, when this work cannot be secured at any price 
is art treasure is library size, and contains illustrations in color of the chief features of the historic city of 
Venice ; its highways; bridges; arsenal; piazza; campanile and the wonderful St. Mark’s—in short, all that makes 
Venice what it is. > 
The text deals with the history, poetry, and traditions of the city, and recounts picturesque and drainatic inci- 
dents that have taken place The book is printed on heavy paper with wide margins, making a dainty work for the 
| library table. The pictures, of exquisite softness, color, and finish, are loose, and may be used for framing if desired 
The whole work is encased in a HANDSOME GOLD- EMBELLISHED Cover, of beautiful design and workmanship. 
he edition is limited and can be had only by subscribing to The Art Interchange. 


TO SECURE A COPY SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTION PROMPTLY. 























Cuptip’s Fastivat.—Size 10 x 35 in. 


Each study shown in this advertisement alone worth more than amount asked for sample copy. 





A sample copy of the magazine—Christmas number— including the two studies in color illustrated above, will be 
sent for ten two-cent stamps. Descriptive illustrated catalogue showing over 100 studies for 2c. stamp. 
Trial 3 Months’ Subscription to The Art Interchange (Jan., Feb., and March), $1.00, with the 
privilege of sending $3.00 to complete the year and secure Picrurgsque Venice 
(Be sure and mention Xmas ’93 Haxrer’s Bazar.) Remit and address all orders to 


| THE ART INTERCHANGE 


Corticelli Silk. 


., 9 Desbrosses St., New York. 











1893. I Every 





Prudent purchasers save time and mental! friction by Variety. 
Careful discrimination in their selection — 
ra of sewing materials. F HAND 
AND 





OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 


Tn rou oes. Button- Hol T ' 
i soap shor ‘h bearing Twist, and Worst Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 


the name Corticelll, which 
Th 





re quar a ree —~y e rep f ibis the Country. 

m secu 
tended 3 uninterru pA —{ With this name on THE BARBOUR BROTHERS co., 
Silk, Twist, and Braid, all of ene ao the 


New York, Boston, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


garment and each other, not 
NONOTUCK SILK CO., New York, Boston, 
Thicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati and St. Paul” 














SMART BLACE STU F¥'F¥'s. 
PRIESTLEY’S. 


The genuine Prtestiey doo ace dress era are stamped every 5 yards, on the under side of the 
selvedge, with the name - Take no others. 
FOR SALE on fo LEADING DEALERS. 





Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, | 





INVESTIGATE 


AND 


you will discover that the 
patents of 


“THE HOLMES CO.” 


obviate what you have 
complained about in all 
other makes of UNION 
UNDERGARMENTS. 
Ours are 
Faultless in Fit, 
Satisfactory in Results, 
Reliable and Uniform. 


None genuine unless 


marked inside sateen 
lining, 
“THE HOLMES C0.” 


If our garments are not 
found at your best stores, 
SEND STAMP directto 
us, and we will send sam- 
ples of materials and self- 
measurement blank to 
any part of the world. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


THE HOLMES CoO., 


109 Kingston St., Boston, Mass, 
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“All Styles. 
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Paris and London 


COSTUMES 


Evening and Reception Gowns, Opera Cloaks, and 


| Carriage Wraps, Tailor-Made Cloth Suits, Riding 





| Habits, Velvet,Piush,and Cloth Coats and Jackets, 


Storm Coats. 


RICH FURS 


Pur Cloaks, Fur Capes, Muffs, Fur Trimmings, 
Fur Carriage and Sleigh Robes. 


MOUNTED __ FUR RUGS. 
Decadeiiliin alt y A 19th él. 


_NEW YORK CITY. 
ALWAYS AN 


nwave AY. XMas Present ! 
A BOX or FANCY BASKET 


FILLED WITH 






DELICIOUS 


Bonbons and Chocolates 
63 Broadway, New York. 
.. BY MAIL RECEIVE PROMPT AND 
CAREFUL ) ATTENTION. 











CHOOL OF ART NEEDLEWORK, 
680 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y 


Special attention paid to mail orders. Embroidery 
and fancy articles received on commission. 
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rd et, without charge. Circular 
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imatenr “You 
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“How I THOUGUT 
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“You pip, eu? 
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TUIRD ACT 


What 
TO SPEAK MY 
ue BEST LINES 


HCKENS 
nN TUE 


Input 


roo 

BUT, MY DEAR Jack 
own. | BAD TO BAY 
HING 


HOHARIE ON 
SENSE OF HUMOR 


WOMAN'S AN EYE TO THE FUTURE. 
We have a treasure of a nurse." 

‘No ibt; but it does seem to me that your boy 
peaks with an Irish brogue which resembles hers.” 
ybody we “That's exactly what we want. We are going to 

. Willie up to go into politics.” 


no sens fun; thet’s as true as tru 


——— 
» trolley car is a menace to human life.” 
ore boys and men are killed 
ting than by trolley care.”’ 
xe; but trolley car is more dangerous than 
The Gatling-gun can do no harm 
The trolley car kills loaded or 


ene oft 
the 
ears 


twarn't notl Ee 


“My boy bas discovered who Santa Claus is,” said 

* Well, is he delighted 7?” asked Daweon. 
eis mad. He says if his own daddy is Santa 
hinks it's pretty poor business for Santa 
to all the children in the world and 


bear Parker has written a novel 
Yer 
“ Successful ? 
“Very Whole edition sold in two hours.” 
Tne That's fine 
Oh no. His father-in-law 
ter’s sake. 


hoas, for leed ! 


bought it in for his 

when a 
, you have a hired man, haven't you?” 

vee he coset you? 

and dollars a year 
v! That's high wages, ien’t it? 
His wages are 


normal —four hundred dollars 


difference is what he wastes ou our fur- 
qe 


yur Christmas present for your wife, 


senl-skin sack 7” 
tu pay for her present to me.” 


ring 
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Said the living 
* Dk sf 


mermaid in the show: 

But this business is slow! 
my feet are in jail 

i this soft rubber tail, 

fat woman's stolen my beau!” 
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COMPULSORY EDUCATION 
“Wee 


Proqrensive 


Manan? 


“I've BROCONT MY BOY TER sOnOOL I won't THINK THEY CAN COMMENOCE 


youre.” 


AN UNPROFITABLE MEMORY. 


A good story is told of the forgetfulness of a certain 
Richard Scott. He met a wealthy friend of his at the 
Satarn Club one day, and said: 

“Ob, Bronsone! Just the man I wanted to see! 
Lend me ten dollars, will you? I left my wallet 
home.” 

Mr. Bronsone gave him the money, and, with an 
amused expression on his face, told Mr. Scott he'd re- 
mind him of the Joun in case it slipped his memory. 

Two weeks went by, and one day Mr. Bronsone 
gently referred to the loan, which was promptly paid 
by Mr. Scott. A few nights later he again went up to 
good Mr. Scott and began, 

“Of course, you know, Scott, it’s a thing I hate to 
speak of, buat you—er—borrowed ten dollars of me a 
little over two weeks ago, and if you can—” 

“* My dear sir,” returned Mr. Scott, “ you really must 
pardon me My poor memory plays me false too 
often.” And he took ten dollars from his pocket and 
handed it to Mr. Bronsone. 

One night at the club, a week later, Mr. Scott was 
sitting over in a bow-window reading, when Mr. Bron- 
sove approached, and after a few general remarks, 
said 

“Scott, my dear fellow, 1 know you mean to be 
honest. Bat really you ought to be more careful about 
your little debts. Now, there's ten dollars you bor- 
rowed from me about a month ago—" 

“* Haven't I paid you that?” queried Mr. Scott, rather 
puzzled. 

“Would I be speaking of it now if you had ?” re- 
turned Mr. Bronsone. 

** Well,” replied Scott, “ I suppose it’s that wretched 
memory of mine.” And he paid him the third ten 
dollars. 

About a week afterwards a mutual friend of both 
came wp to Mr. Scott in the dining-room of the clab, 
and suid, confidentially : 

* Really, you know, Scott, yon ought to pay Bron- 
sone that ten dollars you owe him. Pardon me for 
speaking of it; but you know we were talking of you 
this afternoon, you and your poor memory, and Bron- 
sone told me of your forgetfulvess in this little matter 
as anexample. Now—” 

* Bat, confound it!” anewered Scott, “1 am almost 
eure I paid him. Here, I'll go over and ask him.” 
With that he hastened over to the group in which was 
Bronsone. 
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GUM DROPS, 


* Didn't I pay you that tei dollars ?” Scott began. 

The different men looked :\t each other significantly. 
This was too much for Scott. He couldn't stand ridi- 
cule. He paid two. five-dollar bills to Bronsone 

The latter kept it in his hand, and drawing out of 
his pocket twenty dollars more, he rolled them up, 
and gravely handed them to the astonished Mr. Scott. 

“It belongs to you,” he said. “ X—— here and I 
had a bet about you and your lack of memory. I bet 
the champagne that you wonld pay me that ten dollars 
four times, and think each time it was the first. I see 
X—— is giving the order; aud, I say, Scott, I think 
you had better join us!” 


Water C. Nronors. 


JUST OVER 


“I BEG YOUR PARDING, MIM, BUT I MUST AX YE TO TAKE YURE TINGS INTO THE NEXT 


ROOM WID YER.” 
“Why, JANE, WHAT DO YOU MEAN?” 
“I'M APTHER WANTIN TO SWEEP HERE.” 


AN OVERSIGHT. 


Dashaway. “* Going fishing 7” 

Clever ton fes. What do you 
think of my outfit 7” 

Dashaway. “ Fine. 
be very complete.” 

Cleverton (proudly). * Yea, it 
ja, old fellow. Isn't that a great 
red? Paid twenty-five dollars for 
that. Best I could get.” 

Dashaway. “ Nice reel, too."’ 

Cleverton, “ None better.” 

Dashaway. “ Hlegant kit.” 

Cleverton. “ You bet.” 

Dashaway. “ Nice fishing-suit 
you have on.” 

Cleverton. “It ought to be. I 
paid enough for it.” 

Dashaway. “ Doesn't seem 
be anything lacking, old man.” 

Cleverton. “* No,indeed. 1 spent 
my last cent on this outfit, old 
chap.” 

Dashaway. “Did, eh? Then 
you have forgotten something, 
haven't you ?” 

Cleverton. “ Forgotten! Why, 
what do you mean ?” 

Dashaway. *‘ Why, you've for- 
gotten to save enough money to 
buy your fish with.” 

Tom Masson. 


Seems to 


to 


commana 

“Papa!” cried little Willie, as 
the clock indicated three in the 
morning. No answer. 

“ Papa!” cried Willie again and 
again and again 

Finally papa got up and walked 
into the nursery, rubbing the 
sleep out of his eyes. 

“Well, what on earth do you 
want at this hour of the night?” 
he said. 

“Well, papa,” said Willie, sit- 
ting up in bed, “if Grover 
Cleveland's firet name was Jim- 

ie, what would his last name 


—_—~—— 


Mas. Newep. “I want to con- 
fess something to you, dearest. I 
deceived you about my age; it is 
more than I told you.” 

Mn. Newep. “Then TI may as 
well reciprocate, darling. 1 de- 
ceived you about my income; 
is less than I told you.” 


A SRIDE AN 
ns. 


Seenepee 

Jonesy has discovered a curions 
featare about German - English 
dialect. He says when a German 
falls i}| he ewallows “ dher bill,” 
— afterwards be pays “ dher 
pil.” 


Ex,oct.y. 
Him? 


OOUNTRY 


I Fancy an. 
18 A OAR 


IN THE SOCIAL ZOO 
OAGr Vil 


p Groom, I imacine. 


Love-matou 7 
Sus 18 MEAD OVER HEELS WN LoVe WiTH— 


Nor at att. Wirth Caretacrs, any TOWN HOUSES AND 


HOUSES, AND YAOUTS. 


Can SUOH LOVE Be LasTING 7 


Svou PROPERTY 16 NOT PERISHAULE, AND BE 
EYUL BUSINESS MAN. 
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8UPPLEMENT. 


IN THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 


ge the people who always occup 
boxes at the theatre, and wear Wort 
gowns and violets, think they are having the 
best of the play all to themselves. Feces 
they cast supercilious glances at the top bal- 
cony and the faces peering over the railing 
there. But they need waste neither pride 
nor sympathy on the occupants of the top 
balcony. There are many of us who enjoy 
seeing the play as much from our seats there 
as Charles and Mary Lamb used to from 
their places in the pit. Not-only does it 
relieve the strain on one’s pocket-book to 
choose the top balcony rather than a box, 
but there is much to enjoy in watching 
some people’s appreciation of the play in the 
cheaper of the two places. It is particularly 
interesting to note the good time which the 
young man and his sweetheart are having 
there. They look dowh calmly and patron- 
izingly on the people in the boxes, and 
wouldn't exchange thr.¢ caramels and front- 
row seats for all the violets and cushioned 
chairs in the best box of them all. 

You see, in a box you cannot eat caramels, 
and scaiter their papers over the carpeted 
floor. It might not even be considered po- 
lite for you to whistle accompaniments to 
the orchestra’s tunes there. But both these 
pleasures are enjoyed to the full by the 
young people in the second balcony. It 
may seem a little warm to them up there 
at first, but they soon get used to it, and 
they can see the stage beautifully from the 
chairs in the firsttworows. And they don’t 
have to waste time in talking, either, for the 
caramels stick one’s teeth together in a way 
that impedes a rapid flow of conversation. 
They sit in the silence of bliss, chewing 
their sweetmeats, and occasionally venturing 
a word of criticism upon the play or the 
actors. They are blasé theatre-goers, and 
the woe of Hamlet or the raving of Ophelia 
moves them as littl as do the quips and 
cranks of the drollest comedians. 

They are quite ‘‘ dressy,” too, the young 
man and his sweetheart. They dispense 
with the wearing of gloves, as gloves would 
seriously interfere with the removal of cara- 
mel wrappers. But in other respects their 
attire is sufficiently conventional. The girl 
generally wears a brilliant red waist, which 
adds to her costume the touch of color ne- 
cessary to make it semi-full dress. ‘he 
young man is equally radiant in his beauti- 
ful red plaid four-in-hand, or perhaps a blue 
satin one, 

So, you see, they have no need to envy the 
people in the boxes, and neither have you, 
when you sit in the family circle. 
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Superior Merit Recognized. | 
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ELEC ECON 


Sitver STATUE 


exhibited at the World's Fair, Chicago, and to be 

exhibited in the leading cities. 
Office of MONTANA SILVER STATUE CO. 
Tue Execrro Siticon Co., | 
men ;— After the most thorough tests of various articles 

for cleaning and polishing the Silver Statue of ‘‘J ust1c#,’’ exhib- 

ited at the World’s Columbian Exhibition by the State of Mon- 

tana, we have decided to use Exrectro-Siticon exclusively. 
The great value of the Statue necessi careful 

in the process of restoring its brilliancy, and the results ob- 

tained by the use of ELactro-Siticon have been highly sat- 


4 JQ + , 
isfactory, and fully justify us in stating that Evecrro-Siiicon 
is ond paliohs very su ppatow exceptional merits for clean- K N O W L E D G 
ing preciwus metals. 
.D. Gen’ l Manager. brings comfort and improvement, and tends to per- 
(Signed) wa SOOPER, seas sona a, | tomy right y a9 The ~ \— 
. live better nm others and enjo le more, with less 
ELECTRO-S'LICON Is sold by Leading Dealers Everywhere. | «x penditure, by more ki. i dapting the world’s 
Trial quantity for the asking. Box, post-paid, 16 cts. best ucts to the nveds of physical being, will at- 
—_—_— test value to health of the ~— hquid laxative 
> | principles embraced in the remedy Syrup ot Figs. 
THE ELEC | RO Sil ICON CO Its excellence is due to its presenting, in the form 
4 ” most acceptable and pleasant to the taste, the refresh. 


72 John St., NEW YORK. ing and truly beneficial properties of a perfect laxa- 


tive, effectually cleansin g the system, dispelling Colds, 








Get Macbeth’s “pearl top” | 


‘ a ” 
and } pearl glass lamp- {| without weakening them, and it is perfectly free from 


chimneys ; they are made of V sais by oil dragstste In 60 vent Gnd @l-/ 0 bottles, 


tough glass, tough against | bar i emamadactured Oy eo CALAPORNIA Ft. 
heat; they do not break in 49 Well tetormed, you will not accept any substitute tf 
use; they do from accident. . 

They are clear, transparent, 
not misty. Look at your 


chimney. How much of the | WITH ae KIND OF MATERIAL 
light is lost in the fog? NO WRINKLING—NO BULGING—NO GAPING, 


—_— 
Be willing to pay a little more, i f That Card 
Pittsburgh. Guo. A. MacszTn Co. } Will mark every style of 





Headaches and Fevers, and permanently curing Con 
“ - . } | stipation. It has given satisfaction to millions, and 
RYMS met with the approval of the medical profession, 
erie ql}? because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 




















AS THE BISSELL’S 
STHIRTSHORN | erfect Hook and Eyta Fear) | CHRISTMAS 
PNP Le me m | CARPET SWEEPERS. 
, ak Where you find that you can take 
7 i your choice of twelve of the world’s 


richest woods, all made at rezular | 

price specially for Christmas presents, | 
The most popular gifts for women 

in the roork 

SOLD EVERYWHERE, 
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For Breakfast 4 For Dinner 


Blooker’s Franco=- 





4 American 
hig grade | : Ss OupsS and 


article. a Plum 


I Ib. cans - = 80 cents. 3 - = a = Pudding. 
Bs 6 eA | 


y ‘é ‘6 ons 25 sé 
Soid by Grocers everywhere. 





Cleanly prepared. 
Carefully seasoned. 


. | ; * Always reliable. 
F-ranco-American BB pus S 
Food Co. iy ee 


Sole Wholesale Agents 
for the U. S. 


Sold by Grocers Everywhere. 
Beware of Substitutions. 


- & Franco-American Food Co. 
> Franklin St. ana W. B’way, >, fs Franklin St. and W. B’way, 
New York. BB - New York. 





~ Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
Awarded both medal and diploma— World's Fair. 


Children Cry wor Greene's Castoria. Awatded highest honors World's Pall 








AN INCIDENT. 


Sy: E Colonel was visiting us. This was in itself an event 
in our family. Since he had taken command of the im 
portant station on the Pacific coast his visits were rare. For 
three years his shadow had not fallen athwart our threshold, 
his legs had not been under our oak (we did not possess a 
mahogany), nor had his voice sounded through our dwelling 
But one November morning the head of the household an 
aounced, on opening his morning mail, ‘‘ The dear old Col 
mel is East on a two months’ leave, and will spend Sunday 
with us 
Io be sure, it was only one day, but we made the most of 
that, Our military friend bad not altered one whit in ap 
pearance since our last meeting, except that he was, if any- 
thing, handsomer than ever before. When we speak of him 
1s our ‘‘ dear old friend,” it is as a term of endearment, not 
meant to convey the impression that he is beyond the prime 
of life. The years that had paid us undue attention seemed 
to have forgotten him. The soldierly carriage, the quick, 
piercing glance, the deferential and inimitable manner, were 
the same as ever, as was also the flow of humor and pathos 
which made conversation with him a pleasure never to be 
forgotten 
It stormed all day Sunday, and we hed our friend to our 
selves; but after our late dinner, in spite of the increasing 
tempest of wind and rain, several callers who had heard of 
Colonel Lawrence's presence in our midst “dropped in.” 
We all drew our chairs about the great fireplace in the hall, 
and enjoyed the coziness all the more because of rattling 
panes and dashing rain. The Colonel sat at one side of the 
circle, his eyes resting dreamily upon the leaping flames. He 
was an appreciative listener as well as an excellent talker. 
To-night he was in his happiest vein. Among our callers 
were the Doctor, unenthusiastic and scientific; the Lawyer, 
keen and a trifle opinionated ; the Merchant, practical and 
observant; and the Man-who-was-Nothing-in-Particular. I 
believe that he is generally present in even the most select 
circles 
After an hour's chat upon various topics, the head of the 
house arose and deposited upon the ruddy embers several 
huge sticks of wood, which caused the flames to go leaping 
und roaring up the chimney 
Pile on the logs, the night grows chill,’” quoted the 
Colonel, ‘To my mind, there is nothing in all this world 
more deliciously comfortable and more suggestive of home 
warmth than a wood fire on the hearth, especially on a stormy 
evening 
“ Colonel,” asked the Lawyer, cynically, ‘‘does not such a 
night as this, in a cozy home like this, in the ‘midst of 
things’ as we are here, make you long for the life of a 
civilian?” 
The Colonel answered with one of his thoughtful smiles. 
You forget that, lovely as this life is, the army is my home. 
Not,” he added, *‘as safe a home as this, but none the less 
home 
‘‘And why not as safe?” queried the Doctor. ‘‘ There is 
much talk about the dangerous life of an army officer. . Of 
ourse once in a generation there occurs an army tragedy, 
like the Custer massacre, but it never struck me that it takes 
\ great amount of courage to go into the U.S.A. in these 
times of peace 
* But if war comes, we are there,” was the quiet response. 
‘‘For my part,” observed the Merchant, of have always 
thought of the life of the West Point graduate as one of 
many privations, small remuneration, and scant apprecia 
tion 
“If that be so,” said the Man-who-was-Nothing-in-Par 
ticular, ‘‘ there are probably lots of heroic deeds perpetrated 
y these army men which would make awfully interesting 
ories, Colonel, don’t you know a tale of the sad death of 
some plucky fellow of your acquaintance? I dote on fron- 
tier army sketches, and 1 know I voice the sentiments of 
the rest of this group when I beg for a story—a true story, 
tlon’t you know!” 
The Colonel drew several long puffs on his fragrant weed 
“IT am not much of a story-teller where my heart is con 
cerned,” he said, slowly, ‘‘so 1 shall not attempt to spin a 
yarn to prove that there are brave men in the army, in spite 
of the fact that they may seem to the civilian to be the 
petted darlings of the government and of the gentler sex 
Of their courage on the field, of their enforced separation 
from all they hold most dear in this life, I say nothing 
let their lives and records speak for themselves. To my 
thinking, the fact that a man is a gentleman and a soldier 
in all that these terms imply is sufficient guarantee that he 
did not enter the army and swear allegiance to the dearest 
old flag on God's earth just for the sake of an easy berth. 
“I believe the bravest man I ever knew was Ned Rath- 
bun, of the —th Artillery. We were classmates and dear 
friends. He was not handsome. Even I, who loved him, 
will acknowledge that. But he was as straight as a dart, 
with the brightest eyes and sunniest smile that ever lighted 
a plain face. Asa cadet he was a favorite among the men, 
who would often come to him for advice, and take it from 
him, too, with good grace. I well remember a reproof he ad- 
ministered to one of the boys who laughingly related how he 
had, the evening before, on the dark end of the hotel piazza, 
put his arm about the waist of ‘ the daisiest little girl!’ 
*** And, by Jove, she didn’t mind it a bit! I don't believe 


a fellow ever tried that kind of thing on her before. She's 
awfully young, you know 
“ Moat of the fellows laughed ; some few sneered. Rath 


bun did neither; but his countenance wore an expression 
that made the fresh youth squirm 

*** Well, old sober-chops,’ he said, with seeming lightness, 
‘and what have you to say about it? 

I was wondering,’ said Rathbun, ‘why you did it.’ 

“** For fun, of course! Come, Ned, you're no saint your 
self, and you like a lark as well as the rest of us.’ 

*“* Yes. But | would hesitate long before making a sweet 
young girl hate me.’ 

*** Hate me! Why, she likes me!’ 

“* Now, perhaps she does. She is, as you say, only a 
child, When she knows life better she will hate vou for 
taking such a liberty with ber. It is a hard thing for a 
woman to forgive the man who has ever made her lose one 
jot of ber self-respect.’ 

“The boy flushed hotly, but not angrily. 

** Upon my word, | never thought of it in that way! I 
only did it for fun.’ 

‘*Rathbur laid an affectionate hand on the youth’s shoul: 
der 

“*T know it, old man! Only when you want to have 
“fun,” let it be with a woman of the world, not with a little 
girl who knows men so little that she trusts them all im- 
plieitly.’ 

“ And there he dropped the subject, once and forever. 
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“Rathbun and I were stationed at Fort Monroe at the 
same time, and occupied the same caseinate. Somehow his 
quarters were always cheery and homelike. Some of the 
officers complained of the dear old fort, called it damp, and 
all that sort of thing. But we loved it. The parade-ground, 
the live-oaks, the useless moat, and the salt air come back to 
my miod even now, and stnize me with a homesick tbrill. 
The routine of guard-mounting and dress parade took on an 
added interest for us when the benches on the edge of the 
parade-ground were occupied by belles from the Hygeia, 
who, with their chaperous, made it the fashion to be on hand 
at these exhibitions of the ‘pomp and circumstance of glo- 
rious war.’ 

“It was then and there that Rathbun, in spite of his rep- 
utation as a staid and invulnerable old bachelor, fell in love. 
Miss Daintree was a New York girl, and as dainty and pretty 
as a Dresden china figure. It would have taken all the 
rosy-tipped taper digits on ber two shapely hands to enu- 
merate her admirers at Old Point. She was there in the 
midst of the season, when there was no lack of attractive 
girls, but she was the favorite. I fancy it was not so much 
her beauty as her tact and ability to place every one with 
whom she came in contact at his very best. 

‘*** Somehow, Lawrence,’ Rathbun confided to me, ‘she 
brings out all that is good ina man. I find myself talking 
better to her than to any other woman I ever met.’ 

‘‘This remark was made at the beginning of their ac- 
quaintanceship. As time went on, and Rathbun fell more 
desperately in love with each passing day, he spoke little of 
her. ‘To quote his own language, ‘it went too deep.’ I, 
watching Lim, wondered, with a clutch at my heart, what 
would happen if the devotion of such a heart as his should 
not be returned. That Miss Daintree liked bim was evident ; 
but she also liked Miller, of the —th Cavalry, who was her 
very ardent admirer. He was a good fellow, and so open- 
hearted as to be loquacious on the subject of bis divinity. 
He would often run into our casemate, and sitting by our 
fire, talk of the beauty of her figure, the brilliancy of ber 
eyes, until I marvelled that Ned, with his intense and silent 
nature, could refrain from calling the man a fool. But we 
all liked Miller, and he and Rathbun had been good friends 
for years. oy once did the loyal fellow mention to me 
his old chum’s freedom of speech. Miller had spent an bour 
with us talking, as usual, of Miss Daintree’s charms and ac- 
complishments. As he rose to go, he said, half jestingly: 

‘** Never again will I laugh at a man in love. I know too 
well how it is myself.’ 

“‘ Neither of us spoke for several minutes after the door 
had closed upon our voluble friend. Then Rathbun turned 
to me. 

** * Lawrence,’ he said, musingly, ‘if he loved her he could 
not talk like that, could he?’ 

***1 don’t know,’ I answered. ‘It is his nature to confide 
to any willing listener the affairs which lie nearest bis heart. 
You and I are the quiet sort, and don’t understand the ne- 
cessity which is strong upon some yw of talking out 
their feelings. But, dear boy, don't let the thought of his 
possible devotion deter you from going in and winning. 
All is fair in love and war, you kpow.’ 

‘* She is the one to decide,’ was his simple answer. 

**There was a hop at the hotel the night before Miss Dain- 
tree’s return to New York. We dancing-men had pledged 
ourselves to be present, and to dance as often as human en- 
durance and patent-leathers would permit. Rathbun was 
unusually silent as we ate our supper. I guessed what was 
in his mind, and forbore to make any comments. Just be- 
fore leaving our snug sitting-room for the Hy geia festivities 
he held out his hand to me. 

*** Dear old man,’ he said, the light of a great love in his 
eyes, ‘wish me good luck! To-night I shall know my fate. 
God knows I don’t deserve it; but I hope, 1 almost believe, 
that she cares a little for me.’ 

**While my hand still grasped his the door was burst 
open, and Miller rushed in, gorgeous in full-dress uniform, 
his cheeks aglow, his eyes dancing. 

‘“**T really had to stop here on my way to the hop,’ was 
his greeting. ‘1 was too impatient to tell you what has hap- 
pened to wait half an hour longer. I want you to know 
that she said “‘ yes” to me this afternoon, and that I am the 
happiest mortal on this green footstool! Why, Lawrence, 
you weren't in love with her too, were you?’ 

‘For it was 1 who had changed color and lost presence of 
mind. 

** Rathbun’s hand was outstretched in a moment, and his 
merry laugh rang through the tiny room as he grasped Mil 
Jer’s hand. 


‘** Lawrence in love! Never! We both congratulate you 
heartily! 1 hope she knows what a good husband she has 
found.’ 


“And as I, having recovered my senses, was stammering 
my good wishes, Rathbun opened his cigar-case, handed a 
cigar to each of us, put one between his own teeth, and 
striking a match on his boot-heel, remarked that as it was 
nine o'clock, we would better start for the hotel. 

** I was by his side in the spacious dancing pavilion when 
Miss Daintree, on Jack Miller's arm, swept up to us. She 
held out her little gloved hand to Ned, and looked straight 
into his eyes, although she blushed rosily as she said, softly: 

‘*Mr. Rathbun, Jack tells me that he has told you all. 
As his friend, and—I hope—as mine, 1 want you to wish us 
happiness.’ 

“The gaze that met hers was as steady as her own, the 
hand-grasp firm, the voice clear and sweet. 

ty From my heart I wish you all happiness, and I thank 
you both for calling me your friend.’ 

‘* There is little more to tell. Five years later Ned Rath- 
bun was shot through the heart by an Indian at the battle 
of B——. 1 was one of the four men who carried his body 
to the top of a thickly wooded hill, and wrapping it in an 
army cloak, hastily buried it. -I could not bear to run the 
hundredth part of a chance of its not receiving decent inter- 
ment. We army men learn to dread that. The sun was 
just setting, and the red light shone luridly through the 
smoke rising from the valley below us. We had no prayer- 
book, no chaplain, but one of us repeated, softly: ‘I am the 
resurrection and the life, saith the Lord: he that believeth 
in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live, and whosoever 
liveth and believeth in me shall never die.” And then, with 
bowed and uncovered heads, we repeated the Lord’s Prayer. 
As the last hasty shovelful of earth was thrown into the 
grave, the guns in the valley bellowed forth angrily. ‘It is 
his funeral volley,’ said one of the men. And then, without 
speaking, we descended the hill, leaving the lonely grave 
on its summit.” 


After the Colonel ceased there was a long silence, in which 
we heard the rain dash against the windows and felt the 
house quiver in the clutch of the angry wind. The Man- 
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who-was-Nothing-in-Particular was the first to find his 
voice. ‘‘ That was a really ee | story, Colonel,” he re- 
marked, affably. IRGINIA FRANKLYN. 


THE DECORATION OF A CHURCH. 
See illustration on page 1082. 

OMAN has always taken a deep and intelligent inter- 

est in everything connected with church life and the 
order of church services. The edifice in which we worship 
God is always a matter of importance to the devout, among 
whom women are in the large majority; and as to-day gen- 
tle hands twine Christmas wreaths and . generous rts 
leave legacies for decorative doors and votive windows, so 
in the history of the early Church women took their share 
iv the ornamentation of the sanctuary. The Church was 
full of pious and loving women, one of whom, the wife of 
a great bishop, is represented by the artist in the act of 
reading to the painters who are decorating the basilica of St. 
Stephen, which she is building. She is indicating the scenes 
they are to depict, and is herself the inspiration of color and 
outline as the beautiful pictures grow under the patient 
brushes of the workers. The marble pavement, the great 
columns, the space, the silence, the shadows, the light, all 
impress us as we look at this beautiful and faithful picture, 


ON PORTFOLIO-MAKING. 


A COLLECTION of photographs or blue-prints is the 
inevitable result of a summer’s vacation, The ardent 
amateur photographer, having assailed every attraction in 
Nature's Eegiee, and spupped an instantaneous impression 
into his camera, must transfer his efforts to a background of 
white card-board, and these souvenirs of out-of-door good 
times will better do their share in the winter's recollections 
if tied between strong covers. By adding some suitable 
decoration you will possess something well worth a position 
on the sitting-room table. 

Portfolio-making lies within the province of a boy’s pen- 
knife and ruler quite as much as it is within reach of a girl’s 
lead-pencil and scissors. Given a few suggestions about 
making even the simplest kind of portfolio, and you can 
create from your own ideas and materials a variety of styles 
and shapes. After the family has been supplied with sam- 
ples of your work—no one of which, as an ingenious work- 
man, you will condescend to duplicate—you can originate 
others for birthday or Christmas gifts for your friends. 

Collections of cards, etchings, photogravures, and engrav- 
ings, pen-and-ink drawings, pressed sea-weeds, will all wel- 
come a covering designed for their own particular use. 

Taking this illustration for a guide, a very pretty and 














artistic portfolio may be fashioned. Cut from stiff white 
card-board two pieces the same size as the mounted phoio 
graphs. Letter first in pencil—and over this use ink or 
paint—some pame or title. The first two bars of *‘ Should 
auld acquaintance be forgot” thrown back (by using lighter 
ink) of “‘ Notes of a Camera” will suggest other combina- 
tions for outside designs. If pressed recs are to be en- 
closed in your portfolio, fasten a maidenhair-fern or spread- 
ing leaves to the cover; or if sea-weeds are pressed on the 
inside cards, attach one to the outside, with an appropriate 
quotation lettered in one corner. Or fasten an unmounted 
photograph to your top card. 

A decoration possible to the owner of a camera is done by 
pinning on a large board several of the photographs you in- 
tend to cover, and photographing them in a small group. 
The print is pasted on the portfolio, and no explanations are 
needed to tell what is inside. 

A clever use of the slits through which the ribbons are 
passed for tying the covers together will give considerable 
variety to your portfolios. Experiment with these before 
you destroy your best cards, and you will find out some 
different devices for yourself. Instead of using ribbons, 
you will like silk braids, or gilt or silver braids or cords, for 
variety. By selecting tying-strings, card-board, and letter- 
ing-ink in different es of one color a harmonious-look- 


ing portfolio will be the result. If you wish the letters on 


the cover thrown into relief, cut them out of paper, glue 
them on firmly, and gild or paint them. 


AGN 
RO 


Lae —~_ aie 
This sketch shows a portfolio made of Japanese tea-mat- 
ting. The inside is lined with green velvet, and pockets are 
added, and the whole is bound with greev ribbon, with strings 
for tying around sewed to the back. This makes a service- 
able and dainty portfolio for choice cabinet photographs. 
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“CHRISTMAS 


n't no seed in 
plump 
$ Truisins 





MIND EF 


GEESE.” 


A Christmas Story. 
BY RUTH MoENERY STUART. 


Dr. Jim wasn't both so pig-headed an’ set, they 
ez well o’ been married ten year ago ez not,” said 
woking over his spectacles at his wife. 
was seeding raisins, and her husband liked to sit 
gile movement of her fingers as she deftly extract- 
from the crinkled skins 
replied, ‘‘ you better say fifteen year ago, an’ I spose 
here stiff ez ramrods nex’ door to one another for an- 
ear—tell they both dry up of ol’ age an’ contrarinesa, 
I want mos’ to whup. Sometimes, when 
in to ‘tend on the children when they're sick,an’ I 
vearted an’ good he is, 1 seem to know it’s Lucetty's 
vzin I'll maybe run agin some of her Christian ac’s 
ptin’ that po’ fitty Joe when his ma died, an’ takin’ 
lear through his epilepsy tell he passed away—an’ 
it must be Dr. Jim’s fault thet they ain't married; 
xl doctor an’ she a charitable Christian 'd go 
one was gifted at love-makin’, which I reck’n 
lity strange case, to my mind, Everybody 
er e of ‘em ‘ain't never looked at nobody else 
1 two barefeeted children playin’ in the creek 


ch a one 


n ago 
her 
1 mig 


bout of an ain't they? 
thout takin’ no seed out 
that ‘n—I jest broke the skin so’s 
ut in the puddin’ like a seedless. I do hate 
rhey get in a person’s mouth like sort o’ 
nervous person the fidgets. Yas, Lucetty an’ 


age 


Lookout, wife; you 


ive 





I HOLLER ‘MERRY CHRISTMAS’ TO YOU, WILL YOU?” 


Jim ‘re of an age, lackin’ a week—an 
she's got it, too. They'll both be forty 
*twix’ Christmas an’ ou Panes an’ to 
think o’ them a-holdin’ off from one an- 
other all these years jest on account o’ 
family nonsense! It’s jest simple redic’- 
lous!” 

“Don't you reck’n ef either one was 
brought to death's do’, they might give 
in?” 


“Ef they thought they was goin’ to 
die like ez not they would. The only 
reason they don’t marry, so the story 

oes, is thet neither one is willin’ to live 
in the other one’s house. Dr. Jim he 
says, ’t least so they tell me, thet it’s a 
wife’s place to come to her husban’s 
home, an’ she ‘lows thet ‘fore she'd go an’ 
live in ol’ Judge Morgan’s house, after 
all thet’s passed between the ol’ folks, 
she'll live an’ die Lucetty Ann Jones.” 

‘* | declare, wife, you dropped in a seed 
that time. So itis—caked sugar. Reck’n 
yore fingers ‘re better ’n my eyes, any- 
way—but it does favor a seed yet, layin’ 
there in the pan. Seem to me that'd be 
easy gotover. Why don't he build ’er a 
house?” 

“ He’s offered to, a thousan’ times, but 
she holds out for ’im to build it on her 
lan’, an’ that he won’t—'t least thet’s 
what they say—an’ so there they set. 
They say the subjec’ ’ain’t been men- 
tioned between em now for mo’n five 
year. He jest drops in to see ’er, an’ 
talks off-han’, reg’lar twicet a week, less’n 
she’s sick—an’ then, of co’se, he stops t’ 
inquire every day; but you kuow she has 
Dr. Beasley for her doctor.” 

** Weil, I s’pose that’s nachel enough. 
No girl, ol’ or young, wants her beau for 
her doctor. Somehow pills an’ plasters 
an’ love don’t seem to go together. A 
couple has to be spoke over by a min- 
ister o’ the gospel befo’ sech ez that an’ 
love ‘Il seem to gee.” 

“ Yas, an’ even then it’s tryin’-—at first. It was bad enough for 
Lucetty to hol’ out the way she done while she was well an’ had 
a-plenty o’ money—but now, sence that no-’count brother o’ hers 
has done gone an’ married an’ took the lion sheer of everything. 
an’ she’s started to be laid up with first one thing an’ then another, 
it does seem, with a good man within a stone’s-throw of her, able 
an’ anxious to take keer of her, which actions speaks louder than 
words, an’ everybody knows he is, it does seem like a pity. Tell 
the truth, in these tight days o’ men-famive, sence the wah, it’s a 
pity for one good man to go to loss—that’s how I look at it.” 

** An’ you think a heap o’ both of ’em, I reck’n, wife, don’t you?” 

“ Well, I should say I do, ’r I wouldn’t be sett’n’ up bere seedin’ 
raisins like I am jest because the Joneses seem to think it'd be a 
sacer’lige to eat a Christmas dinner ’thout a plum-puddin’. They 
don’t neither one know I've ast the other one to dinner. 1 begged 
‘em sep’rate not to mention to anybody bein’ invited—fact, I told 
‘em both thet they wasn’t invited—they’re jest expected to drop 
in. I've got a good min’ to pleg em right out at the dinner table 
‘bout the way they’re actin’ like plumb geese. I've got a roas’ 
goose for dinner, an’ I wish ’t 1 could think up some good joke 
thet 'd sort o’ throw them in with ## in some way—I'd do it in a 
minute.” 

“I declare, wife, you're too funny to live. But, shore ’nough, 
how’d it do to ask ‘em, jest off-han’, like ez ef you didn’t to say 
mean it, what cotation it ‘d be suitable for Miss Lucetty an’ the 
doctor to ask o’ the goose, and when they all git tired guessin’— 
of co’se nobody wouldn't guess the answer—why, you could jest 
—well—I reck’n you'd jest have to refuse to tell ‘em what.” 

“I can’t jest see where the fun’d come in, hardly—maybe I’m 
slow, but—” 

‘* Well, it 'd be some fun jest a-mentionin’ them in with the goose 
—that 'd sort o’ make a laugh, wouldn't it?” 

‘* But they’d have to be some joke at the end of it, William.” 





“THEY DON'T NEITHER ONE KNOW I'VE AST THE OTHER ONE TO DINNER.” 
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‘So they is; but it’s like the popper at the end of a whup—you 
have to snap it keerful. I reck’n when they all git up from the 
table it wouldn’t hurt for you to sort o’ whisper it to ‘em both to- 
gether, would it?” 

“*T declare, William, I don’t know. What is it you're drivin’ at?” 

** Well, how'd it do to sort o’ hint thet they might say to the 

oose, ‘When will we three meet again?’ jest like they do about 
Sonkeys?” 

Mrs. Brantley laughed. 

“It'll jest do ’em up brown—that’s what it'll do. An’ ef 
act any way stupid about it I'll jest pitch into ‘em an’ explain the 
p’int— don’t reck’n they'll ast a questions, though. I'd o’ 
argued with Lucetty long ago, but I knew ‘twouldn’t be no use, 
She’d begin to cote Scripture to me. I never could argy with 
Scripture-cotin’ persons. Somehow I feel like ez ef I was sassin’ 
the Lord back, an’ I can’t do it.” 

‘*Seem to me you could quote back, wife. 
I’m shore.” 

** Yas, I know enough, but I might cote it amiss—like many a 
well-ineanin’ person does, Some o’ the meanest things I’ve ever 
heerd said has been twisted ng ng ae Sence the ol’ boy 
made sech a bad out at it in the Bible, 1 ‘low to ply mine to my- 
self, an’ not dole it out to my neighbors—that is, not in jedgment. 
Of co’se when a person has a chance to speak it for comfort, that's 


You know a-plenty, 





‘‘ 11'S ALWAYS A PLEASURE TO SET AND WATC 


different. But I'd give a heap to see them two married an’ settled. 
What she’s to do I don't know, an’ nobody can’t give ’er nothin’, 
she’s that proud. They say Dr. Jim has dumped wood on the 
back end of her wood-pile at night tell it grad'elly moved from 
close to the kitchen do’ clean down mos’ to the cow-lot, an’ she don’t 
seem to notice it. Of co'’se she always burns it from the front side. 
An’ with it all she’s as techy an’ independent ez the next one. In 
askin’ ‘er to dinner I had to be jest ez keerful to say we ~avted ‘er 
for comp’ny. Zf I'd o’ once even hinted at her enjoyin’ the dinner 
she never would o’ come in the world.” 

While she was being thus amiably discussed by her prospective 
host and hostess, Miss Lucetta sat in her little parlor entertaining 
the gentleman in question. There bad been a searth of conversa- 
tion between them this evening. Possibly the recurring anniver- 
sary brought to both, in a vague unexplained way,a fresh con- 
sciousness of their somewhat strained relations. A Jong-confessed 
“understanding” between two persons is apt to feel a sort of 
siress on occasions which mark the passage of time. During all 
his visit to-night Dr. Jim felt the restraint always following upon 
the imposed avoidance of certain parm psa 

‘It's always a pleasure to set and watch that chimbly draw,” 
he remarked, late in the evening, after a prolonged pause, “ Some- 
how the blazes seem to roah up it so cheerful.” 

** Yas—'tain’t never smoked but oncet—an’ that was fault o’ the 
wood, Some wood seem to begrudge its own smoke, don’t make 
no diffrence what you do with it.” 

“It's mo’ like to be fault o’ the weather when the smoke do that 
a-way. Take a good chimbly an’ good wood, an’ a ill wind ‘ll 
make ‘em quare, spite of everything. My chimbly at home is 
mighty fastidious an’ notionate. It'll draw certain wood smokes 
in certain winds, an’ it ain’t got no mo’ conscience about switchin’ 
around an’ vomitin’ smoke it's done swallered ’n nothin’. I often 
thought I'd have it fixed, but seem like ef I didn’t have that to 
bother about I'd have somethin’ else, so I thought I'd let my 
troubles begin in smoke anyway. I on’y wish ’t they ended that 
a-way.” 

He sighed. 

‘“‘I hate to hear you talk so down-hearted, Jim,” she replied. 
**Reck'n you an’ I’ve both got a heap to be thankful for, ’f we 
only thought about it. Any man thet can raise the sick the way 
you are providentially enabled to do ought to be happy.” 

** Well, reck’n I'm ’bout ez happy ez anybody in my conditions 
could be well. I never worry about that. The thing I do fret 
over is not bein’ able to make them I'd like to make happy ez 
happy ez seem like I could make ’em—ef they'd let me.” 

Miss Lucetta did not answer. She stirred the fire instead. 

‘It does do me good to see yo’ arm out o’ the sling agin,” her 
guest continued. ‘Don’t reck’n it ever aches any mo’, does it?” 

‘* Thet’s jest about all it does do out o’ the way. It jest sort o’ 
has the dead ache in it half 0’ the time. Co’se the jumpin’ pain 
is all gone out o’ my thumb, an’ it’s all healed up.” 

“I'd ‘vise you to use it mighty keerful for a while. Treat that 
hand like company for quite a spell yet; give it a easy time, an’ 
don’t ast no favors of it. Is'pose ol’ Aunt Judy waits on you good, 
don’t she? Better let ‘er do all the liftin’ an’ carryin’ for you tell 
that arm forgets all about how it feels, She tends on you good, 
don’t she—Aunt Judy?” 

** She does everything I ast her to do—good ez she can.” 

“That's right. I'm glad to know it. It’s bad enough for you 
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to be a-livin’ here in this lonesome crepe-myrtle grove by yoreself, 
with no comp’ny but a half-blind ol’ nigger an’ a deef dog, not to 
mention a he mockin’-bird, an’ I’m glad to know the ol’ nig- 
ger does her part by you. I've missed yore piano-playin’ awful 
nce you've had the felon, Many’s the night I’ve sat in my study 
here at home an’ caught them purty slidin’-down notes of the 
‘Maiden’s Prayer’ when the wind ccme from this way, an’ it 
has eased my mind consider’ble. I know when you play that 
a-way you ain't frettin’. An’ of co’se when you're satisfied it ’d— 
lit "d be mighty ungrateful for me not to be,” he sighed. ‘* But 
\they’s some mysteries in this worl’ thet 1 don’t reck’n ‘ll be made 
iplain this side o’ the gulch.” 
“ Yas—that's jest what I often say to myself. 
men, darkly, but there we shall see face to face.” 
But it does seem—don’'t it never seem to you thet maybe ef 
some o’ the mists was cleared away we might have the pleasure o’ 
seein’ mo’ clear in this worl’? Now of co’se I’m not a-goin’ to 
tech on fo'bidden things to-night, no mo’n to say thet ef I was to 
pxpress myself ez I’ve did a many a time, itd all be jest ez true ez 
it ever was. I could shut my eyes an’—not insinuatin’ thet I'd 
like to do it, of co’se—but I could shet my eyes an’ take a holt of 
yore han’ an’ tell you jest them same identical facts thet I related 
to you a Christmas eve seventeen year ago, a-walkin’ home from 
Mrs. Gibbs’s quiltin’ party; an’ they’d be jest ez precious to my 
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soul; and jest ez true ez they ever was—which I have reminded 
you, ez delicate ez I could, every Christmas sence—'thout breakin’ 
my promise not to pester you no mo’ about it, either.” 

Miss Lucetta looked steadily into the fire Presently she said 
“ Well. Jim, I don't say you’ve broke your promise; an’ ef you 
ain't, th’ ain't nothin’ for me to say, ez I can see. Reck'n we both 
been raised to know our own minds, an’ we ain't weather-vanes, 
neither one of us.” 

** No, I reck’n we ain't,” said he, rising from his chair. ‘‘Some- 

times I wush ’t we was—either one of us, or both. I'm goin’ to ride 
over to ol’ Judge Jarvis’s, an’ see how he is, jest about daylight to 
morrer, an’ reck’n you won't mind ef I holler ‘ Merry Christ- 
mas’ to you, will you? Reck’n anybody could say that to 
you, couldn’t they?” 
’ “Th ain’t nobody I'd ruther hear sayin’ it, Jim, an’ you 
know it,” she replied, extending her band. ‘An’ I say 
God bless you!’ to-night, too, an’ look down in mercy upon 
us both. Good-night, Jim.’ 

Dr. Jim did not answer, but dropping her hand suddenly, 
turned away. Closing the door, Miss Lucetta stood watch 
ing his retreating figure from the window as he crossed the 
moonlit yard, until he mounted his horse at the gate and 
disappeared. The wind blew from the direction of the 
Morgan place, and for a long time she heard the tramp 
of the horse’s feet upon the hard road. When the sound 
died in the distance she turned and went back to the fire 

“Pore Jim!” she said, presently. “I do wish ’t he 
wouldn’t fret about me the way he does, It seem to fret 
him for me to trus’ myself right here where I been born an’ 
raised, jest because ol’ Aunt Judy is blind and half foolish 
un’ Rover is deef. That comes o’ not havin’ proper faith 
Ef I didn’t have the religious faith I've got, maybe I might 
be lonesome or skeered. I don’t say but I am lonesome 
sometimes, an’, tell the truth, to-night’s one o’ the times 
Seem like sence my bone felon’s stopped painin’ me I feel 
mo’ lonesome ’n what I did when I walked the flo’ all night 
with it. What short-sighted mortals we are, anyhow! 
Many’s the lonely hour a good throbbin’ pain saves us, ef 
we only knew it. Still, turn about’s fair play, an’ l’m jest 
ez pleased to rest off from my bone felon an’ take a turn at 
the lonesomeness for a spel]. I’m mighty proud this thumb 
jint didn’t shed. Someliow nobody don’t seem to have 
proper respec’ for their thumbs, nohow, tell somethin’ goes 
wrong with one of ’em, an’ they see what a gift for disci- 
pline lays in the little things ef they oncet get their backs 
up. To look at this little underhanded, hump-shouldered 
stub, a person couldn't believe it could strike the terror it 
did. They wasn't a atom in me for two solid weeks thet 
didn’t pay its respec’s to that thumb. But I'm mighty glad 
to 've had that bone sound. I'd hate to be in any part mis- 
laid at the resurrection. Seem like it’s bad enough for sech 
ez have been called on to explode, or to be expleded, to lay 
around in all p’ints o’ the compass, much Jess ’n for a quiet, 
home-stayin’ somebody like me to lose the run o' my bones 
They wouldn't be no earthly excuse for it, an’ ef I was a bone 
short, I'd feel that I ought never to let it get away from me, 
less’n somethin’ might happen ‘fore I'd get it back. I spent 
three whole nights tryin’ to devise a place to keep that thumb 
bone about me in case it was to shed, an’ I never did hit on 





any place that was cheerful an’ safe. Pore doctors! They 
both think they saved it, but they little know. Dr. Beas- 
ley he lanced it, an’ Jim he consulted with him an’ poul- 
ticed it,an’ not a thing eased it mo’n water on a duck’s 
back tell—well, tell I come to my senses. It was mighty 
hard for me to promise the Lord 1 wouldn’t play dance mu- 
sic for parties any mo’, an’ I wrastled purty severe with the 
sperit ‘fore 1 give in. An’ ez long ez I helt out that bone 
kep’ loosened up, ready to drop out, an’ the night 1 give my 
word it settled back in its socket, an’ there it’s stayed. 
That shows the beauty of divine justice. The good Lord 
lets me have the comfort on the credit of lettin’ go of sin, 
when, to look at it straight, they wasn't nothin’ else for me 
to do. The only question was would I stop playin’ ay | 
music with or without my thumb fine —coakiert play it 
‘thout it—an’ I had the sense to give in in time. Of co’'se, 
not playin’ at parties 'll be a heavy loss to me. Two dollar 
and a half every time come in mighty handy ; I don’t reck'n 
anybody knew jest how handy it did come in. 

**Reck'n ef the worst come to the worst—well, I dun'no’ 
what I would do. They’s jest ove person I'd hate worst in 
the worl’ to know I’m pressed, an’ that’s Dr. Jim. He can 
fret ez much ez he’s a mind to about me livin’ by myself, 
‘cause he knows I’ve laid off to do it, but 1 wouldn’t have 
him to s'picion thet I ’ain’t tasted wheat bread fo’ mo’n a 
month—not for a purty. It kind o’ struck me ez funny for 
him to fetch me that loaf o’ stale bread for my poultice— 
like ez ef he knew I didn’t have any—but of co’se when he 
said thet it'd make a better poultice 'n any fresh bread 1 
might have, I couldn’t take exceptions. So I jest used ‘bout 
a inch or so off o’ the loaf, an’ sent tlie res’ back. "It’s jest 
ez well to let him see thet inazmuch ez he’s a neighbor an’ a 
doctor, an’ of co’se a good friend, I'm perfectly willin’ he 
should bread my hand—but he can’t bau’ me bread, least- 
ways not bread leavened in ol’ Dr. John Morgan’s kitchen. 

“It’s a hard thing for folks to have to live out other peo- 
ple’s fusses, an’ keep on the right side of partitions they never 
made, but so it is—an’ sence they are made, an’ 1 know who 
made ‘em an’ how—well! Jim an’ me ’re landed purty high 
an’ dry on each side of a family row, an’ pa’s grave is on 
this side—an’ here I intend to stay—less’n, of co’se, anything 
was to happen to Jim, an’ they couldn’t move ‘im—and some- 
times reck’n I’m an awful sinner, but I do wish ’t— 

‘* Wonder what that was moved! I don’t see why ‘tis, but 
I’m jest ez skeery to-night! Ef that wasn't a step, it sound- 
ed mightily like it. Ido wish 't Rover wasn’t deef; but of 
co’se, ef he'd o’ had his hearin’, Buddy would o’ took ’im, 
an’ he’s a heap o’ comp’ny. Reck’n ’twasn’t nothin’ but the 
fire poppin’. Even po’ Richard looks sort o’ droopy to- 
night. His lame wing seems to flag mo’n common. I of- 
ten wish ’t he could lif’ that wing, but of co’se ef he hadn’t 
o’ fell out’n the crepe myrtle tree an’ broke it, I wouldn’t have him. 
He'd be out with the rest o’ the mockin’-birds. The ill wind thet 
upset his nest has brought me many a sweet song. I wish ’t he’d 
sing to-night. 

‘**Funny how [always set up Christmas eves, Sence I been livin’ 
to myself I can’t go to sleep a Christmas eve, save my life. ‘Th’ 
ain't a stockin’ I ever hung up, nor a present I ever got or give, 
nor one 0’ the folks thet give ‘em an’ took ‘em, but ’d come an’ pass 
befo’ my face quick ez I'd shet my eyes to-night. But when twelve 
o'clock is oncet passed, I can lay down an’ sleep jest like a baby. 
It's mos’ twelve now. I'm a-goin’ to slip Richard's new drinkin’- 
cup in his cage, an’ put his big egg-ball by him, so’s when he wakes 
up he'll fiud his Christmas breakfast table a’ready set—an’ b’lieve I'll 
hang Rover's new collar right by him, too—it’s a mighty nice col- 
lar, considerin’ it’s made out o’ ol’ shoes. Goodness! what is that 
a-rumblin’ on that back gallery? The matter with me to-night is 
jest thet I've clean neglected my duty. That’s what it is, an’ I'm 
a-goin’ this minute an’ get my Bible an’ read my chapter, an’ maybe 
my nerves ll be less nervous, I never did have sech nervous nerves 
ez I've got to-night. I feel’s ef I could laugh or cry jest ez easy 
ez not, too.” ' 

Miss Lucetta drew her chair to tie table before the fire and 
opened the Book. While she sat thus seeking tranquillity of mind 
in her lonely room, her lover, in his study, scarce more than out of 
sight beyond the grove, was restlessly pacing the floor, his hands 
nervously clasped behind his back. In the centre of the room, 
upon the floor, lay a huge cotton sack, closely filled with sundry 
parcels of various sizes and shapes. Ever and anon, as he walked, 
he stopped before the bag thinking. He was evidently worried. 

* Jest how to get it there I don’t know,” he said aloud, in one 
of these pauses, ‘‘less'n I jest go an’ dump it on the back gallery 
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an’ run—’n’ then ten to one she’d seek the dog on me, ’n’ I'd have 
to own up or get bit. The idea of her not tellin’ me thet she'd let 
Aunt Judy take holiday! Never was so 'stenished in my life ez 
when I sneaked roun’ to ast Judy to listen for me an’ he’p me, an’ 
to find ’er do’ shet an’ locked, an’ she gone. How to do now I don’t 
know. I got a great mind to rig up like a peddlar an’ sneak roun’ 
to the back do’ with my pack, an’ then, ef she hears me an’ I’m put 
to it, I'll jest act it out. Don’t reck’n it 'd skeer ’er—I wouldn't 
frighten ’er for nothin’. That’s jest the way I'll work it. Like ez 
not she won't hear me, an’ I'll leave the pack right outside ‘er do’ 
—an’ ef she does, reck’n I’m that good of an actor to play it out. 
Do wish ‘t I knew some special, pertic’lar thing she'd like for 
Christmas. I daresn’t put too many drug-sto’ things in, less’n she'd 
s’pect me. I’ve done wrapped the flesh-bresh up in the bolt o’ cal 
iker, an’ put the sweet soap in with the sardines an’ buckwheat— 
heap o’ the groceries sells sweet-smellin’ soap. An’ the pills—I'm 
most afeerd to put them in at all; but the whites of her eyes is a 
mighty yaller color; reck’n they better go in; they’re jest dropped 
in, accidental like, in among nutmegs an’ things. I’m mighty glad 
I thought about this air-pillar. She won’t never s’pect this, cause 
th’ ‘ain’t never been one sold in this town. This ’n is jest a sam- 
ple they sent me for the sto’, an’ it "ll be mighty nice for ’er to lay 
‘er lame arm on to sort o’ rest it an’ cool it. Better blow it up, I 
reck’n, so she’ll know what it is. She might mistake it for a hot- 
water bag. That's it,” he added, with satisfaction, surveying the in- 
flated pillow—‘‘ that’s jest about solid enough to feel good. It 'll 
be mighty nice for the hammock, too. Hope she'll like a red ham- 
mock. Y could o’ got a blue one, but I thought when she'd Jay in 
it in the summer under the trees the red would sort o’ match the 
crepe-myrtie flowers. Th’ ain’t athing mo’ I can think of thet I'd 
like to put in the bag, less’n it’s mo’ physic, an’ reck’n I don’t dare 
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to. An’ now I’m a-goin’ torig out. Pa’s ol’ wigan’ ol’ Uncle 
Mose’s blanket-overcout, an’—an’—reck'n I better button a 
piller in the f>>nt 0” this overcoat—'n’ then it’s full loose. I'll 
put a little o’ this chimbly black on my eyebrows, an’—won- 
der ef she wouldn't know my walk? She's often tol’ me she 
did. If I had a crutch—or no, here’s the thing! Here’s 
the thick-soled shoe I’ve jest got made for Jim Toland’s 


short leg—I'll put that on. That's the ticket! Anybody 
thet 'd know me now 'd be welcome to own me. Jimminy! 
but it’s awkward an’ clumsy liftin’ that bundle with this 
shoe on Reck’n I better take off the shoe tell I get the bag 


‘cross my saddle, less'p I'll break my neck.” 

It was the work of full half an hour to steady the cum- 
bersome bag across the pommel of his saddle, replace the 
discarded shoe, and, with many a varrow eseape from slip- 
ping disastrously, finally poise himself safely Behind his 
burden, the difficulty being considerably aggravated by the 
fact that the right stirrup refused to accommodate the foot 
with a four-inch sole, so that to maintain the equilibrium 
of the structure was no mean test of horsemanship 

Purty way, this, fora man to take his Christmas gifts to 
his sweetheart with a nervous chuckle, as finally 
he started into the footpath across the narrow wood. ** Purty 
epin’ roun' like a thief in the dark; but I reck’n it’s 
jes: about iv keepin’ with the rest o’ my co’tin’, Fo’ the 
firat time in my life I'm glad that dog’s deef,” he added, as 
finally he haited a moment, listening at the back gate 

Dr. Jim Morgan was a dignified figure, of an erect slender 
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ness of person, and an air that only his extreme kindliness 
of manner redeemed from pomposity. There could have 
been not x more out of keeping with his own personality 


nothing more characteristic than 
'o serve another he should have lost all 


than bis present disguise 


that in his eagerness 


thought of himself. With the utmost caution he deliberately 
opeved the gate and, leading his horse now, stealthily crossed 
the yard. tle had just reached and mounted the steps, when 


he remembered the chance of baving to speak. His voice 
would surely him He took hastily from 
his vest pocket a stick of licorice and bit off a piece. The 
chewing itse!f would help the disguise. And now, steadying 
himself ag the horse a moment, he reached over and 
lifted the sack from the saddle. He would not essay to carry 
it up to the doo The heavy shoe was as noisy as a crutch 
He dare not risk a single step upon the porch, but, turving 
would deposit his burden at the head of the 


betray unless 


inst 


cautiously 


steps snd springing into his saddle, make good his escape 
He did turn cautiously, but, alas for a leg suddenly grown 
long, a bulky weight, a time-worn floor! Suddenly as he 
turned, never so cautiously, something slipped—then every- 
thing! The collapse which shook the house frightened the 
horse, who wisely took to his heels with a bound into the 


darkness Before Dr. Jim could recover bimself or gather 
his scattered senses, not to mention his hat and wig, the key 
turned in the and in a moment more Miss Lucetia 
stood in the opening 
‘* What ‘ll you have, sir?’ she asked, steadily peering out 
upon the to vering figure that reared itself before her, dimly 
outlined in the darkness 
If she was frichtened she did not show it. 
open on the table behind her 
Advancing laboriously, in mortal terror of a second tum 
ble, Dr. Jim turned the licorice in his mouth and spat upon 
the floor Phen he spoke 
Would the good people thet lives here let a po’ way 
farin’ man lay his burden down for the night?” 
The form of speech was Biblical. Whether consciously 
sO or not. it was a stroke of genius 
My ’umble do’ is always open to shelter a wayfarin’ pil 
grim,” 
The wayfarer made a movement as if to deposit his load 
outside the door, but with a swift motion of the hand she in 
vited him in 
It might rain du’in’ the night 
o’ the hearth,” she said, kindly 
Thanky mightily, ma'am he responded, sending a 
lic rice-« olored spray over the reddened bricks as be spoke. 
His extremity was desperate, and this volley was wholly 
defensive. Turning, and hobbling grotesquely now, he pre- 
pared lo depart 
Ef you'd like to stay yourself I can let you have the key 
of a good yard-room,” she added, following him to the door 
“Thanky; no, ’m—no thanky, ma’am; [’ve got cover for 
myself, thanky. Good-night, ma’am. I'll call roun’ in the 
mornin’, ma’am 
And before she knew it, her grotesque midnight visitor 
had hobbled down the steps and was gone. In the bestow- 
al of sympathy she had forgotten all fear now, and turning 
back, she closed and mechanically locked the door. But 
the incident had restored her drowsing faculties to full 
wakefulness. It was well past midnight; but instead of 
goiog to bed, she threw an armful of wood upon the fire, 
and took her seat No sooner had she sat down, however, 
than, her eye falling naturally upon the bag, she was seized 
with a sudden fear It was so much larger than she had 
realized. It had rolled over heavily. What wasit? Ina 
twinkling it seemed that the clock was running a rate with 
ber beart. and the stwekes of both were terrific—like those 
of a blacksmith’s anvil. Then she felt her face grow red 
and pale, as breathlessly she watched the bag. She watched 
in silence while the clock ticked sixty seconds—a hun- 
dred and twenty—she never knew why she counted them, 
but she did. One hundred and twenty—and then she lost 
count. She had reached a decision. And now she rose, 
and moving alertly, piled wood upon the fire, as much as 
the chimney would accommodate, and drawing forward a 
pot-hook she suspended upon it the teakettle, ready filled 
with water for the morning's coffee. Then she sat down 
again, and the clock hammered forty-seven times while she 
stadied the bag again. Then rising once more, she tried 
all the windows, secured their bolts, and lifting the heavy 
iron hook, rarely used now, she doubly fastened the door. 
Returning to the kettle, which had by this time begun to 
sing. she tied a long twine to its handle, and moving back 
wards, drew it taut, and sat down again and studied the 
bag. As she watched it she felt sure that she saw it move— 
just a little, as one cautiously breathing, with occasionally 
just the suspicion of a quiver But she was not frightened 
now. She was only patiently, alertly awaiting develop- 
ments. The fire was roaring, and the room grew hot. She 
moved back her chair, retaining the end of the twine, which 
in its passage from the kettle to her hand extended over the 
bag. How long she would have sat thus it is impossible to 
say, had there not occurred a sudden, unmistakable move- 
ment in the bag. With a swishing sound, distinctly like an 
unsuppressed sigh, there was a sinking in the outline of the 
figure before her. For a moment she felt as if she should 
smother, so fast did her heart flutter; but this soon 
and before she knew she had spoken, she had said aloud: 
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The Bible lay 


she replied, as, stepping back, she produced a candle 


Better lay it on the side 
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“I’m compelled to tell you, sir, thet they’s a kittle full 
o” b’ilin’ water right over yore bead, an’ ef you move I'll be 
fo'ced to douse you all over with it, so don't stir! An’ now 
re. sir,” she continued, pausing. ‘‘ Maybe you 

on't see me, ‘cause I can’t see jest which way you're 
a-layin’, but don’t pretend you don't hear. I say good-eve- 
nin’, sir!” 

Another pause. 

“You don’t lay off to speak, don’t you? Well, I can’t 
say I’m s’prised much, though I have heerd thet sech ez you 
was mighty polite an’ mannerly. But ef you ain’t settin’ 
out to be civilized, that don’t hender me none—an’ you're in 
my house, an’ though I’ve got to say some plain things to 
you, I lay to say ‘em jest ez polite ez ef they wasn’t so plaiy. 
Of co’se, I take it you're a man. Th’ ain't no woman got 
quite so far down ez to be where you are, ez far ez I've 


-heerd tell; an’ ef they was to do it, they'd take some other 


night than Christmas eve for it. So I nachelly take it 
you're a man, though not a very big one, less’n you're consid- 
erable cramped, the way you're doubled up; but you're a 
male person, of the sex planned an’ executed—that is to say, 
made—for the special pertection of women-folks an’ chil- 
dren, instead o’ which you've deliberately started out to 
ester an’ rob, ef not to murder, a lone unpertected woman, 

fou “lowed thet she’d get to bed purty early, an’ you'd get 
out o’ yore sack an’ open the do’ for yore crowd. Th’ ain't 
nothin’ very new in yore plan. I’ve heerd about burglars 
brought in by peddlers in packs ‘fore to-night, an’ stowed 
away under oak staircases; but I ‘ain't never heerd of 
none takin’ so much trouble less’n they was mo’ to steal ’n 
what I’ve got. I don’t say I ‘ain’t got nothin’, mind you, 
but what I have got I don’t ca’culate to let you have. I 
s’picioned you was in that sack most ez quick ez yore pardner 
went out, 'n’ I was pretty shore I seen you trimble long befo’ 
you sighed out aloud. [ don't wonder you're low-sperited, 
an’ I’m glad to see it. It makes me have hopes thet you're 
not wholly give over to evil. Ef you'd o’ chuckled, layin’ 
there the way you ure, I'd hardly had the heart to pray for 
you, much less to reason with you ez I hope to do. The 
kittle o’ b’ilin’ water is hangin’, ez I said, on a pot-hook purty 
nigh over yore head or yore feet, an’ I've got a string 
tied to it, so’s aquick jerk 'd give you a mighty fiery baptism; 
but I don’t ca’culate to spring it on you less’n you move. 
So ef you feel a sneeze or anything sudden comin’ on you, I'd 
advise you to tell me befo’hand, ‘cause ef you was tostir sud- 
den I might souse you ’fo’ I'd be able to stop myself. When 
I first seen you trimble I don’t deny I was purty tolerable 
skeered, not havin’ no man ‘round, but my skeer didn’t last 
long, ‘cause I mighty soon reelized thet ef anybody in a 
tight place ever bad cause for gratitude, I was that person. 
I don’t reck’n there ever was a lone person that was at- 
tackted by a burglar thet wouldn't o’ give a heap to ’ve had 
‘im tied up in a bag same ez I’ve got you—even ef you 
have got the way to get out, you'd have to fumble con- 
sider’ble to do it. 8o, stid o’ frettin’ over it, I jest rea- 
soned thet you wouldn't nachelly stir tell I was asleep, ’cep’n’ 
I let on I saw you, which o’ co’se I didn’t ‘low to do tell I 
was prepared to entertain you. So now I’ve piled on a good 
fire, an’ I've hung on two pots o’ water besides the kittle, an’ 
I've dripped a pot o’ coffee while I been talkin’ to you, 
po'in’ b’ilin’ water into the dripper by littles, so even ef you 
ain’t very sprightly I won't get sleepy. I’ain’t never scalted 
no live thing ‘cep’n’ my own foot oncet, an’ 1 know how it 
feels—an’ ef I do have to douse you it ’l) pain me mightily. 
Now I reck’n we both understand one another, an’ I tell you 
what I lay off to do. I don’t reck’n you've been to no re 
ligious service much lately; ‘n’ ef you have, you've perverted 
their teachin’ sinfully, and I reck’n I couldn't put in this 
time ‘twixt now an’ time yore crowd comes better 'n by a 
little Scripture readin’ an’ prayin’. Now I'm a-boltin’ on 
to the kittle rope while I open the Bible, an’ I needn't to tell 
you it’s a-b’ilin’, ‘cause you can hear it, less’n you're deef, 
even ef yore head's the other way, which—I—don't—think 
it—is, come to look closet. I reck’n the kitile ’d upset jest 
about over yore eyes ef I'd jerk it easy; an’ ef I'd give it a 
hard snap yore stummick an’ maybe yore legs ‘d get it; but, 
howsoever, I trust I won't be called to give you no sech 
warm reception, bein’ ez you’re my compny. Of co’se, all 
I'm a-sayin’ is said "thout a bit o’ pers’nal feelin’s; not even 
knowin’ who you be, it couldn’t well be otherwise. 

“‘What’s that smell?” Starting suddenly, Miss Lucetta 
nearly upset the kettle in her fright. “ You're a-tryin’ to 
chloroform me, are you?” 

There was undoubtedly a sudden revelation throughout 
the room of a strange heavy odor. Miss Lucetta laid down 
her book, and going to the window, retaining the string the 
while, lifted the sash. Then she drew back the table, and 
set her chair near it. 

“T reck’n I can set here an’ sniff enough o’ the airez it comes 
thro’ the cPacks to spile that game. An’ I'll take a good whiff 
of coffee, too. They say it ’!l putdo chloroform ef it’s took in 
time, so I'll take it right now. I'm a-keepin’ the string, 
mind you, while I po’ the coffee. It does seem unmannerly 
to drink it down ‘thout offerin’ you none, ‘specially after 
you passin’ yo’ refreshments roun’ the way you're doin’.” 
She drank the coffee. ‘‘ Now I'm wide enough awake to 
sniff a pint o’ yore stuff ’thout feelin’ it, an’ I'd advise you, 
ez &@ Christian, to stop up that bottle. Befo’ readin’ let's 
both of us spend a moment in silent prayer. Ef you're 
partly on yore knees already, I reckon that ‘ll do, an’ ef you 
ain't, I'll promise not to jerk the cord tell you kneel down— 
ef you can; an’ ef you can’t, I reck'n the Lord ’ll excuse 
yore attitude, even ef sin did put you there.” 

She inclined her head, and her moving lips had begun a 
silent invocation, when suddenly Rover sprang from h‘s 
sleep with a bound and a yelp. A coal had popped from 
the fire upon him. With a terrified ejaculation, Miss Lu- 
cetta sprang to her feet, the kettle of boiling water deluging 
the sack. For a moment she came near fainting. Then a 
new terror seized ber. There was no response to the flery 
bath. Manifestly the occupant of the sack had died some 
moments before. The sigh she had heard was no doubt a 
dying gasp. The old man who had deposited him upon 
her hearth was his murderer. A terrible fear seized ber 
She sank into her chair, trembling like an aspen leaf, the 
twine falling from her band upon the floor. How long she 
sat thus she never knew. It seemed an age that, never 
taking her eyes from the uncanny thing that lay before her, 
she patiently waited’ for the dawn. ‘indeed. sitting thus 
within the closely fastened room, impenetrable by the first 
weak rays of the morning, she knew not that the end of her 
weary wake was approaching, until suddenly, just bebind 
her, outside the front window, she heard the welcome and 
cheery voice of Dr. Jim: 

“A merry Christmas to you, dearie!” 

Starting, she hardly knew how she strode to the front 
door, raised its heavy hook, and turned the key. It was 
nearly an hour later when she opened her eyes, to find her- 
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self lying upon the sofa. Dr. Jim was be- 
side her, chafin oe fen. 

** An’ to think of me not knowin’ the pore man was dyin’ 
tell it was too late!” She began to cry wildly. ‘ But I did 
talk to him ez serious ez I could, Jim—but, oh, ef I could 
just ve converted ‘im! I'd think maybe I had, ef he hadn’t 
o’ tried to chloroform me the las’ thing he did on earth, so I 
know he died in sin—right befo’ my face, and me threatenin’ 
‘im with hot water.” 

Poor Dr. Jim thought that some unexplained tragedy had 
bereft her-of her reason. It was only after she had recov- 
ered herself sufficiently to rise and speak coherently that 
the truth began slowly to dawn upon him. 

‘Au’ to think of me a-spendin’ half o’ the night, Jim, 
a-arguin’ with a cor I'm ’feerd to see you open it, less’n 
it might be—anybody we know.” 

** But it ain’t, honey, I ’shore you it ain't.” He sat beside 
her, aud his arm, for the first time in thirteen years, sup- 
ported her shoulders. ‘‘ Th’ ain’t nobody in there—I’ll wa- 
ger they ain't,” he insisted, soothingly. 

* But I suw ‘im die, I tell you, Jim. I saw 'im breathe his 
last, av’ heerd ‘im. I’m not a foolish child, Jim. I tell you 
they’s a terrible deed been did, ’n’ the sooner it’s found out 
the better.” 

The situation was too tragic for laughter. 

“They’s some mighty foolish things been did, I don’t 
deny, houey, an’ 1 been udoin’ a few myself,” he said, ten- 
vey’ ‘* But they’s some sevsible things goin’ to be did— 
an’ I’m goin’ to come in for a sheer vo’ them, too. Now, Lu- 
cetty, honey, you're all overwrought an’ worked up, an’ I'm 
goin’ to do yore thinkin’ for the next hour or two. Go get 
yore hat, honey—o’ lemme get it.” 

** What you waut with my hat, Jim—an’ a dead man lyin’ 
on the flo’—uot even laid out decent?” 

“Here, now, honey. Here's yore hat, an’ I’ve got my 
buggy out here, an’ you're comin’ with me.” 

She turned avd looked at him. 

“Come on, now; they ain't no time to lose. Ef the 
strength of mind the Lord's jest give me ain’t used quick, it 
might forsake me. Come on, honey! You don’t want au- 
other thing but just what you've got on: That's it.” 

She had obediently risen, aud, silently wondering, walked 
to the buggy with him us one iu a dream or hypnotized by 
sheer force of will. 

**Where you goin’ now, Jim?” she asked, feebly, when 
they were safely within and driving down the road. 

** I’m agoin’ in here for jest a minute,” he said, presently, 
‘an’ 1 want you to hold the reins, please, till I come out.’ 

They were at the judge's gate. Miss Lucetta held the 
reins. In a few minutes he returned, smilingly folding a 
slip of paper in his hand. 

** An’ pow we're goin’ over to the preacher's,” he saki, 
calmly, as be turned the horses the other way. 

** What for, Jim?” Io her voice was no faint suggestion 
of protest. She asked it as a child, “‘ What for, Jim?” 

‘* We're goin’ over to ’range things so’s I can say whether 
or not strange fool men can , ots their dog-gone iatichans 
into yore bedroom all hours o’ the night—that’s what we're 
goin’ to do. ‘N’ ef I'd o’ had any mo’ sperit ’n a baked 
biscuit-man, itd o’ been did long ago.” 

“ But, Jim—” 

“'Th’ ain’t no ‘buts’ to it, honey, this time. It’s jest 
come down to good solid horse-sense behavior on my part 
—the way I ought to 've behaved time out o’ mind.” 

‘* But, Jim, where ’re we goin’ to—to stay?” 

She was recovering her bearings. 

“Stay! Why, honey, we'll stuy wherever we happen, I 
reckon. I'll go to stay with you tell you pack up, an’ you 
can stay with me a spell—or we won't stay no place ef you 
say so. What's stayin’ got to do with it? I'll stay with 
you, an’ you'll stay with me—less’n we get divo’ced, which 
we never will, world without end, amen! That’s the way | 
feel about it. ‘N’ now, honey, how do you feel?” 

For answer she laid her hand in his. 

But spose they lay that murder on me, Jim—an’ we 
don’t even know who it is? We'd both be in disgrace.” 

Never mind about who it is. "Tain’t nobody, I tell you. 
An’ don't you mention a word about it in bere—do you 
hear, honey?” 

They bad arrived at the minister's door. The marriage 
ceremony is short—and it even shrinks on occasions such as 
these. A half-hour in the parlor on Christmas morning, just 
at the time when the little ones are discovering old Santa's 
gifts, is a terrible interruption to a family man, such as the 
Kev. Mr. Franklin; but so happy was he over this morning's 
work that he declared it was ** worth mo’ to him than the 
whole o’ Christmas to see such faithful hearts united at last.” 

The news was too good to be kept secret, but bride and 
groom would vot leave until they carried his reluctant 
promise of secrecy until such time as they should themselves 
make itknown. Not even the terrible secret of her bosom, 
the conviction that a murdered man lay upon her hearth, 
could keep the happiness that had come to her from shining 
in Miss Lucetia’s pallid face as they turned towards home. 

‘I brought the buggy out a purpose this mornin’, honey, 
to beg you, whether or no, to get init an’ go with me—but I 
didn’t ‘low to run off with you the way | did; an’ as ‘tis I 
didn’t ask you, an’ it’s did anyhow.” 

** You wouldn't of ast me again, after you promised, would 
you? Jim, | don’t believe it of you.” 

‘“*Co'se I'd of did it! Ef 1 had to take my choice o’ 
crimes I'd o’ did that ruther 'n let you live an’ die ‘fore my 
very eyes, thout anybody to look after you—co’se I would! 
All last night, sence I found out that Aunt Judy wasn’t on 
the lot—” 

*‘An’ how did you find it out, I like to know?” 

**] jest found it out, I tell you, an’ it set me to thinkin’ 
spose some dare-devil was to come in an’ scare the wits out 
of you—whose fault ‘d it be? An’ I said to myself same ez 
Nathan said to David, Thou art the man.” An’ with that 
I commenced to think, an’ the mo’ I thought the foolisher i 
‘peared to myself. Yc an’ me’ve been settin’ up here 
frettin’ ourselves about a lot o’ nonsense, honey. We've 
talked about my pa and yore pa an’ their little friendly dis- 
putes, an’ they bein’ on each side o’ this blamed fence, an’ 
all sech ez that; an’ when you come to think about it, the 
fence don’t run down mo’n two feet in the group’, an’ they’re 
a-layin’ side by side away down below it—not frettin’ "bout 
fences no mo’n they do "bout the grass that grows over ’em.” 

There was yet quite a little ordeal to undergo in intro- 
ducing her to the contents of the fateful bag; and even 
then Miss Lucetia was still mystified at the strange and un- 
explained phenomenon of the breathing which, she declared, 
she saw and heard. For a time Dr. Jim was inclined to 
laugh at her fancy, but presently the mystery was cleared. 
The flabby remains of the air-pillow with a round hole 
burned in its side told the tale. i had breathed its last from 
a coal of fire which burned into its very vitals, and had 

















SUPPLEMENT, 


given up the ghost most becomingly, with a 
as 


An who in creation you reckon it was 
thet fetched the thing, Jim; an’ what you 
reckon he’ll say ‘bout its bein’ half burned up 
an’ wet the way it is?” suid Miss Lucetta, 
when finally the wonder was spent. 

** Like ez not he won’t never come for it, 
honey. Like ez not he’s some—” 

‘* But for gracious sakes, Jim, look a-here!” 

She had taken from the floor a slip of pa- 

r, upon which was written, in a cramped 

khand: ‘‘ Miss Lucetty Jones. Merry 
Christmas—from Santa Claus!" It had evi- 
= fallen out of the mouth of the sack. 

** Now, who in kingdom do you think, Jim?” 

Dr. Jim scratched his head. How had he 
forgotten the inscription written by his own 
hand ? 

** Well, honey, I think this, ef you want to 
know. Ithink some dern good-hearted fool, 
with mo’ good intention than brains, has made 
a jack of ‘isself—that’s what I think. Is’pose 
he ‘lowed thet you wouldn’t min’ havin’ a few 
little handy things roun’ the house, an’ Christ- 
mas was a good time for ’im to drop in; an’ 
he knew for certain that the weak-kneed 
somebody thet wears men’s clo’s an’ perfess- 
ed all his blame life to love an’ cherish you 
wouldn’t have the grit to come in the front 
do’, an’ claim his own, an’ provide for it; so 
he snook up the back steps an’ played Santa 
Claus an’ fool at the same time—the weak- 
minded, chicken-hearted—” 

Miss Lucetta had listened attentively all the 
way through; but now, goiug to his side, she 
laid her band upon his lips. 

‘**That ‘ll do now, Jim. Don't call yoreself 
no mo’ names. You ain’t no mo’ fool than 
the one you’ve done married ; not a bit. I 
never would o’ knowed you in creation, an’ 
I wouldn't ‘ve guessed it now ‘f it hadn’to’ | 
been for yore strong language. You never 
would abuse another person that-a-way, no 
matter what he done; 'n’ you haven't washed 
that enduin’ brown stuff off o’ yore lips good, | 
Jim.” 

***Ain’t I, shore enough?” he replied, as he 
took herin hisarms. ‘I wouldn't do this,” 
he added in a moment, as he kissed her lips, 
** but we’ve swapped liquorish root too many 
times in school for me to think you'll mind 
the teenchy tinechy bit on my lips. So you 
didn’t know me, didn’t you? An’ you for 
give me for skeerin’ you; an’ it’s all right ?” 
‘‘ Yas, Jim, it’s all right; an’ you forgive 
me for puttin’ you to it the way I did, tell 
you was obliged to stoop to all sorts o’ fool- 
ishness to do yore part by me. Reck’n you 
better put half o’ them things back in the 

(Concluded on page 1048.) 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 





Oily, Sallow Skin. 





After using your Com- 
plexion brush for six 
weeks I have surprised myself 
and friends vith a healthy 
complexion. 


Wrinkles. 


A lady sixty years old has 
succeeded in removing the 
wrinkles from her neck, and 
many other ladies have caused 
them to disappear from their 
faces by using our Com- 
plexion Brush regularly. 


Development. 


———___ 
A handsome neck is one of 
the principal points of beauty 
in woman, A lady tells us of 
a friend who has developed a 
thin, spare neck to one of 
roundness and beauty by the 
regular use of our Com- 
plexion Brush. 


For Bathing. 


————— 
it will be found a luxury by 
both old and young. THE 
FLATTENED TEETH by their 
compact arrangement remove 
the.dead cuticle and increase 
the circulation wonderfully. 


The above is what Ladies tel! us 


BAILEY'S RUBBER 


Brush 


has done for them, and it will do as much for you. 


Skin Food. 


No cosmetics, powders, creams, balms, or 1o- 
tions that fill up the pores can belp your skin 





“T have used your Complexion Soap with 
the Rubber Complexion Brush, and find my 
Complexion much improved, | shall rec- 
ommend them both.” 

“ After a trial of your Complexion Soap | 
am happy to say that it is the best soap for 
cleansing the skin I have ever used.” 


Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush, 50e. 





Bailey’s Complexion Soap, 25c. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS IN TOILET GOODS, OR MAILED ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


C.J. BAILEY &CO.., 


Everything in Rubber Goods. 
22 BOYLSTON STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Catalogue mailed free of everything in rubber goods. 


HIGHEST AWARD AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


(Trade-mark:) ‘ 
$ Complexion 
— 
to health and natural, bealtby color that only . 
comes from bealthy conditions. 
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No Xmas 


Give address plainly 


PARIS. 
86 W. Broadway, N. Y. City. 





CHOCOLAT MENIER 





Menier enters into the festivities. 


Its delicious taste, well-known strengthening properties, and aid to 
digestion make it just the present fitting the times, alike acceptable to 
the young housekeeper, the dyspeptic, or the aged. : 


That every one may get the benefit of this announcemeni, if your 
grocer hasn't it to supply you send bis name and $4.80 and we will 
send a 12-pound carton (yellow wr 


MENIER. - * - 


CHOCOLAT 


MENIER 


CHOCOLAT 
1 eo ee 


is quite complete 
without Chocolat- 


apper), express charges prepaid. 
and name this paper. 


LONDON. 
59 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 











HY. you seen those elegant pol- 
ished wood-seat Plane Stools, 
Chairs, and Benches manufactured by 
NEPPERT BROS.? Pricesfrom $4.50 
up. Piano Covers, Polish, Dusters, 
Scarfs, and Lambrequins. Catalogues 
free. 12 Enst 15th Street, near Broad- 
way, New York. 





Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 








Received highest honors—World’s Fair. 
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All medicines failed 
to help me until I took 


years. 


Piso’s Cure for Consump- 
tion. It has relieved me so 
that I can rest at night. I thought 
my age was against me, but now I 
am sure that Piso’s Cure will cure 


S. A. ALBURGER, Penn Wid- 





me. 
ows’ Home, Philadelphia, Pa., June 


23, 1893. 








MONROE & CO. 


ARE MY 


BANKERS. 


Grand Hote! Volta, Como, Italy. 
Messrs. Ben Levy & Co., Boston: 

Gentiemen—i desire one dozen boxes of your 
“LABLACHE POWDER”’ (cream). 1 cannot 
get it here, and thought by sending direct to 
you | could procure it quicker. Send same to 
Monroe & Co., 7 Rue “Scribe, Paris (Franée). 
They are my bankers. Collect of them. oF send 
bill to me, and | will remit at once, and greatly 
oblige Very truly yours, 

Mrs. 


THE LABLACHE POWDER 


ts a most delicious preparation, harmiess and 
agreeable; it will remove sunburn, tan and 
freckles; it biends perfectly with the skin, so 
that its use cannot be detected; as a beautifier 
of the complexion it has no equal. Over one 
million boxes sold every year. Sold by leading 
druggtsts, or will be mailed to your address on 
receipt of 60 cents. BEN LEVY & CO., 
French Perfumers, 34 West St., Boston, Mass. 











GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, pleasent, 
and adapted to both young and old of either sex, 
GEO. STENSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 





Have you used 


PEARS soap: 








| LEGHORN, ITALY. 











€.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’] Music 


Rae’s Lucca Oil 


The Perfection 


of Olive Oil. 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 


de 


JS ‘Let _ 
Established 1936. 















EAU 


Cologne \ ag 
g o 








For sale at PARK & TILFORD’S and all 
leading houses. 





Children Cry for Pitcher's Castoria. 


HERRA’S 


VIOLA CREAM 


G. C. BITTNER & CO., TOLEDO, O. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS Expostrion, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 














Highest Award—World’s Fair. 
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U.S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 
35,607 Deaths from 
Cancer. 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS 
SANATORIUM, 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 

ientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and al! ma- 
lignant growths, without the ase of the knife. 

We have never falled to effect a perma- 
nent cure where we have had a reason- 
able fepweanity for tre atenent. 

B iving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms Address 
Dis. W. BR. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


Dr. Price's Cream Baking Powder 
4° years the standard. 


and references, free 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Will be light, flaky 


and delicious if made a 


CLEVELAND’ S BAKING POWDER 


Absolutely the Best. 


A quarter-pound can mailed free on ~>- of 15 cents in stamps. 


Cleveland Baking Powder Co., 81 Fu 


ton St., New York. 


“If it were DONE when ’tis 
DONE, then ’twere well it 


were DONE QUICKLY.” 
—Macbeth. 


and ifit is a Croquette, or 
an Oyster, or a Pie, or a 
Doughnut, or a Biscuit, 
ri . ow other article that 


"SHORTENING 


when ‘tis done, ‘twill be 
better done as well as more 
i quickly done if you use 








THE PERFUME OF HIGH LIFE 


CRAB-APPLE BLOSSOMS 


AND THE CELEBRATED 


CROWN 


LAVENDER SALTS. 


The following are names and titles of a few of the distinguished lovers and users of these 


famous Perfumes ic England and on t 


COUNTESS OF openers, 


THE pomeese OF WA 





























BARONESS REU 


EDOWN 
LPH-CHURCHILL, 
LADY HARCOURT 


Continent: 
LADY PLAYEAIR, 
Y THOMPSON, 
TALES, 
URG, 
EARL OF WESTMORELAND, 
D’AO 


THE DUC 
THE TURKISH AMBASSADOR. 





No Anan have ever been produced which have been received with the favor which has been universally 
accorded to the Crab-Apple Blossom Perfume and The Crown Lavender 


Salts throughout the polite world 


They are at this moment the especial favorites of 


La Haute Société of Paris and the Continent. 
** The superiority of the CROWN PERFUMERY is too well known to need comment.” —London Court Fournal. 
They are sold by all leading druggist, as follows 
Crab-Apple Blossom Perfume, 1 oz., 75c.; 2 oz., $1.25; 3 0z., 
$1.75; 4 oz., $2.25. 
Crab-Apple Blossom Toilet Water, $1.00. 
Crab-Apple Blossom Poudre de Riz, $1.00. 
Crab-Apple Blossom Toilet Soap, $1.00. 
Crab-Apple Blossom Sachets, 50c. 


By sending either of the aoe eps Caswell, Massey & Co., Ney 


York, Melvin & 


Evans, ef Philadelph oe the article ordered will be sent free of fe cane to 

ty M Kesson & Robbins, Park & T 
21 Rucke, w. in. Sebteetin & Co., New York, and eocbell F 
40 Chicage, 2 


ress. At wholesale 


on, oF . 


ford, H 


e., and all leading wholesale druggists. 
ANNUAL, + OVER 500,000 BOTTLES. 
PECIAL PRODUCTIONS OF 


|THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO.,} 
177 New Bond Street, London, 


HIGHEST HONORS AT THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


Beware of fraudulent imitations, which only disappoint the purchaser. 
enuine only in Bottles of the Company, as shown above. 


Your father, brother, husband or 
yy will appreciate this as 


@ present. 
THE ROTARY HAT IRON. 


not kept by 

furnisher, will be 
sent by mail on 
receipt of $1.25. 


CATALOGUS SENT FREE. 
EDWIN B. STIMPSON & SON, 
a1 Spruce Street, New York. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
GROUP. 
Roche's Herbal Embrogation. | 


Pest, aaa 


Or. THOMPSON'S eM WATER 








Cottolene 


i The Vegetable Shortening. 


It is purer than lard; itis 
without the objectionable 
flavor of lard; it heats 
quicker than lard; it browns @ 
better than lard, and does 

enot make food greasy and 
indigestible as lard does. 
: Ask your grocer for Cottolene, and 


f accept no imitations. Sold every- 
where in three and five pound pails. & 


Made ne og 
WK. Fairbank & Co, 


CHICAGO, 





fied with 


New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, 
St. Louis, Montreal. 


GRATEFUL- ~COMFORTING. 


‘-EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


“* By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws — 
govern the o tions of Sooaten and nutrition, and b 
a careful application of the fine properties of well talestes 


| Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with 
| a delicately flavored Say = which may save us vam | 


heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of suc 


| articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built 
P. until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. 


undreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready 
to attack wherever there is a weak point. We may es- 
cape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well forti. 
re blood and @ properly nourished frame.’ 
” Cid . eae Gazette.” 

~ Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in 
half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus : 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd. 
Homeopathic Chemists, London, Engiasé. 


% POUND PACKAGE) 


sachet powder, 
telian Orris and 
distilied Violets, retaining the natur: 
alee of the flower for many months, 
t — in handsome = 


VIOLETINE ORRIS 


SACHET POWDER 


yumews Presents, yr 
andkerchlets, and'every orory Ay of a lady's ward- 


rGRORGE H. EVANS. Mie. P fw aa 
° ° oe mer, 
1106 CHESTNUT dr. PuiLabeLrnsa, Ae . 


| FOR 25 CENTS i 














a 


Hew Peterson agazine 


= CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD 
$1.00 a YEAR, 10¢. A COPY 


PER VEAR. 4 A 

unequale 

fa periodical lit- 
erature, only a 
large circulation 
admits of it. 
Over 1200 pages 
of the choicest 
reading fromthe 
pens of many of 
the most per 
= writers of the 





Hundreds of fine illus- 
trations. 

Admirable fireside 
sketches, by some of our 
foremost essayists. 

A storehouse of the hest 
literature, by the best 
authors of America. 

A year’s  euaeigtion will prove a big 
ene 
F.ve Cents for a Sample Copy. 
BS ee 


Twe Peterson Macazine Co., 


12-114 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 
OP’ Mention this paper. 











7 “r : . 
A 
Riwelecul Sas 
“ = a - = 
= rt FSF - 
Are solid gold; standard 
A. thousand rns. 
ag X Cte trade-mark inside 
of t oldest ring makers 
weler don’t ‘beep 


y Marquine, Turquoise 
( rusader Sword, turquoise “et teatime pth 
Circlet of lucky dow -¢ $3.0, 


M. B. BRYANT & CO., 10 Maiden Lane, N. Y¥, 


NO MORE GRAY HAIR 


BRUCELINE, the only genuine remedy for re- 
storing rey bair to its natara) color; no dye and 


armie: 
pahuces HAIR TONIC cures Idn 
strengthens poe! hair. —— it from falling out, 
~~ dandruff and diseases of the scalp. 
Treatise on the hair sent free on application. 
afidubitink ta or abt neiibe 
¥. ° 
Thousands of Testimonials. 














etuenistiioes —__—_——__—_—« 








Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
A Pure Cream-of-Tartar Powder. 





Qa 


—/ 


